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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will The Colonial Life 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially attractive and favorable to the 
Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, containing attractive and 
novel features, with High Values at Low 
Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making 
Opportunities 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


| acetal month the most important magazines in general circulation carry a striking 
presentation of the property protection and fire prevention message of the Insurance 


Company of North America. 
National advertising is an important aid to North America Agents. It keeps before the 


insuring public the stability of this oldest American fire and marine insurance company, 
its dependability as demonstrated by a 135-year record of met obligations, and the good 
service available through North America representatives everywhere. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
write pracically every form of insurance except life 
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“and gentlemen, every year this 
policy pays thirty - five accident 
and health claims to every 100 


policy- 


EACHING tthis climax in his presentation he 

watched a new interest suddenly light in their 

eyes. 

Duty . . . obligation . . .pride . . . usefulness 

. all these had been brought into the interview, 

but even as he talked, he wondered how often be- 

fore these men had been subjected to this thread- 
bare canvass. 

Suddenly he swung his sales talk into Perfect 
Protection. “Thirty-five in every hundred living 
policy-holders receive benefits every year!” A 
crisp idea . . . new and impelling . . . tangible 

. actual . . . convincing. 

The reaction was instantaneous and the deal 
closed a few moments later. 

The average man ap- 

preciates his obligations. 
He is proud of those 
near and dear to him. 
He realizes the many 
uses to which life in- 
surance can be put. 

But, the insuring 
public is essentially 
selfish, for men are so 
constituted! 


Protection,” 


Write today for the booklet, “Selling Perfect 
which gives other important 
reasons for Perfect Protection popularity. 


LIANCE LIFE 


holders” 


How often your prospect has balked your most 
powerful arguments because you could not show 
how he, himself, would benefit! 

Perfect Protection Men from coast to coast are 
subject to -o such barrier to sales efficiency. Ac- 
curate recorc maintained by the most representa- 
tive among them over fifteen years, show that from 
25% to 40% of their life insurance sales have 
depended solely on the powerful pulling power of 
the Perfect Protection Policy. 

This policy, originated by the Reliance Life, is 
intended for the discriminating buyer, entitled to 
his own convictions, who thinks of insurance in 
terms of self benefit. 

Furthermore, the 
flexibility and adequacy 
of Perfect Protection 
meets every require- 
ment of the under- 
writer intent on provid- 
ing the highest and 
most advanced type of 
personal protection to 
those he serves. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more life insurance” 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH + FARMERS BANK BLDG. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y._ Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
at the postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CXIX, Number XVIII, November 3, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Life Agency Officers Gather in 
Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES STRESSED 


Theme of Convention Is “The Agency Of- 
ficer’s Job” 
By Tuomas J. V. CuLLEN 


Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 1—When H. H. Arm- 
strong raised his gavel to open the twelfth an- 
nual meeting of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation, held on Tuesday of this week at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel here, he had the honor 
of calling to order the largest gathering of that 
organization ever assembled, which, with the ad- 
dition during the year of thirty new members, 
is now the most representative body in the in- 
surance business, numbering over 183 old line 
legal reserve life insurance companies which 
write more than 90 per cent of the billions of 
life insurance annually issued. Following open- 
ing remarks of welcome by Wm. J. Dewey, 
manager of the Edgewater Beach hotel, and R. 


J. Wood, of the insurance firm of Childs & 
Wood, representing the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Mr. Armstrong opened the conven- 
tion proper by responding to the words of wel- 
come and thanking the delegates for their co- 
operation during the year as well as for their 


attendance at this annual gathering. In out- 
lining the program, he paid tribute to the ac- 
complishments of the organization in the past, 
dwelling upon its work in raising the standard 
of the agents in the field as well as the general 
agents throughout the country and Canada. 
Men, classed merely as agents ten years ago, 
have, through the efforts of the Life Agency 
Officers, been so educated and trained that today 
they are properly classed as professional men 
of the most progressive and efficient type. The 
general agents are ranked in their community 
as outstanding business men. The purpose of 
the present meeting, he stated, is to analyze the 
job of the agency officer, to ascertain if he is 
properly fulfilling his functions and, by frank 
discussion, to open the path to a more efficient 
handling of their tasks as directors in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. The ethics of the business must 
rest its case, continued Mr. Armstrong, on the 
premise that the company which spends its 
money on the procurance, education and train- 
ing of agents is the one entitled to his produce. 
Agents are bound by that loosest of contracts, 
a commission one, and there was rever an agent 
who was not open to advancement, but little is 
to be gained by a company or agency officer who 
builds his agency staff on proselyting. A com- 
(Concluded on page 8) 


T. L. GERAGHTY HEADS 
GRAND NEST 


Next Meeting of Blue Goose to Be in 
Montreal 


W. F. C. FELLERS MADE KEEPER 


Dallas Sessions Well Attended—Order to 
Become International 
[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 

Datias, Texas, October 29.—By a close 
margin W. F. C. Fellers, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
was elevated to the Official Roster of the An- 
cient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose 
here at the closing session of the twenty-first 
grand nest meeting. Mr. Fellers by a vote of 
forty-four to thirty-seven defeated Guy H. 
Fuller, of Oklahoma City, for the position of 
grand keeper of the Golden Goose Egg. It is 
the custom of this order to elevate its officers 
by rotation, which means that ultimately Mr. 
Fellers will become Most Loyal Grand Gander. 

The other officers were elected without oppo- 
sition by acclamation. T. L. Geraghty, of 
Henry L. Lang Company, Philadelphia, but 
who holds his membership in the Quebec Pond, 
was elected Most Loyal Gander, to succeed 
Wirt Leake, of Dallas. Mr. Geraghty’s home 
is in Montreal, where the 1928 grand nest meet- 
ing is to be held. The Canadian City was 
selected unanimously in spite of the fact that 
invitations were received from Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, and many other large cities. 

The other officers elected include: J. Chas. 
Harris, San Francisco, Grand Supervisor of the 
Flock; D. L. McCoy, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, Grand Custodian of the Goslings; Henry 
L. Rose, Baltimore, Grand Guardian of the 
Nest, and Paul E. Rudd, Milwaukee, Grand 
Weilder of the Goose Quill. 

The constitution and by-laws committee sub- 
mitted a plan for changing the name of the 
order to the International Order of the Blue 
Goose, both to recognize the Canadian and other 
foreign ponds and for simplification. 

However, the plan met with disfavor though 
it was pointed out that action could not be taken 
at this meeting. However, the nest went on rec- 
ord as favoring the addition of the word Inter- 
national to the end of the present name rather 
than simplification. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Fellers provid- 
ing that individual ponds should not join with 
any other organization in joint meetings except 
by special dispensation of the Grand Gander 
was first adopted, and then reconsidered and de- 
feated. Mr. Fellers declared that in certain in- 
stances, which were not named, there had been 
criticism of the deportment of individual mem- 
bers, while in fact the unfavorable action was 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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NEW YORK HEARING 


Aftermath of Manufacturers Liability 
Case Brings Discussion of Law 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES MAY BE 
SOUGHT 


Protection of Policyholders of Outside 
Companies Is Aim of James W. Gerard 
As an aftermath of the crash of the Manu- 

facturers Liability Insurance Company, Jersey 
City, a hearing was held before the New York 
Industrial Survey Commission in the Bar As- 
sociation building, New York city, last week, at 
which it was brought out that policyholders of 
that company in the Empire State might find it 
difficult to obtain due compensation. The ten- 
dency of the material elicited at the hearing was 
that there was no provision in the laws of New 
York for securing compensation from insurance 
companies having their home offices outside the 
State but licensed to do business therein. It 
was alleged that many New York concerns who 
believed that they were covered by insurance 
in the Manufacturers Liability were not, in fact, 
so covered because of the insolvency of the com- 
pany. 

It is probable that, as a result of the hearing, 
changes will be asked in the New York laws 
that apply to companies having home offices 
outside the State but doing business there. At 
the hearing, the public was represented by James 
W. Gerard, who questioned Charles E. Heath, 
chief examiner of casualty and surety companies 
for the New York Insurance Department, and 
brought out the information that the New York 
department does not get a report from an in- 
surance company until it has done business in 
the State for a year and two months. In the 
interim, the company could do practically any- 
thing it wished without the insurance department. 
being any the wiser. Mr. Gerard also brought 
out that there is no criminal penalty provided 
in the case of an outside company that makes a 
false report to the New York department. The 
only action that could be taken was the refusal 
of the New York superintendent to relicense the 
company. Mr. Gerard described this as “a seri- 
ous loophole in the law.” 

The whole question came up as a result of a 
complaint from an insured carpenter, who had 
lost his right eye and who had received pay- 
ment for 47 weeks’ compensation and declared 
that he was due 160 weeks, that with. the col- 
lapse of the Manufacturers Liability his com- 
pensation payments ended. James E. Donahoe, 
director of the compensation bureau, said that 
nearly 220 cases of compensation due from the 
Manufacturers Liability were now pending and 
also declared that one of the receivers had re- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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HE difference between ye modern life in- 

surance salesman and ye old time agent is 
illustrated in a release, which has reached this 
desk, from James A. Giffin, educational director 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The company has just graduated 38 men 
from the forty-seventh class of its School for 
Insurance Counselors. Of them he says: 

“Thirty-eight candidates for jobs who owned 
a third of a million dollars of life insurance be- 
tween them would have been a miracle not so 
long ago, but these thirty-eight men averaged 
nearly $10,000 apiece. Their average age is 34 
and their average selling experience four years, 
though their average time in life insurance is 
only four months, and then for only 16 per cent 
of them. 

“70 per cent of the men are married; six out 
of seven of them have children. 45 per cent of 
the married men own their own homes and 58 
per cent of all own stocks and bonds besides. 
Furthermore, they are starting on their new 
careers with an average cash reserve of nearly 
$1000 each! 

“Nearly half of these men are university- 
trained; fully half of them were athletes in 
their school days; and 39 per cent of the col- 
legians are fraternity men. 36 out of the 38 
belong to one or more organizations; 30 of 
them to organizations other than the church. 
Previous experience is amazing in scope.” 

The release is concluded with the interesting 
statement that, “new principles of selection and 
intensive preparation enabled five hundred Phoe- 
nix Mutual men to sell last year 80 per cent 
more life insurance than was sold only about 
a decade ago by 1700 men of average type, with- 
out such special training.” 


* * * 


HE Western and Southern Life Insurance 

Co. recently paid an unusual claim which 
deserves attention. A Louisville policemen ap- 
plied for $1000 of life insurance with the com- 
pany, his application reaching the home office 
twelve hours after his death as the result of a 
bullet wound received in the discharge of his 
duties. No actual claim was made, as the 
widow was convinced that there was no liability, 
but the company nevertheless sent her a check 
for the full face of the policy, considering the 
circumstances of the case such as to warrant 
such action as a matter of public policy. The 
Louisville Herald-Post played up the story 
and published a fac-simile of the check, thus 
giving the company splendid advertising in that 
city. 


* * 


HAVE been told of a recent'v published 
book, the title escapes me at the moment, 
which scoffs at the idea of increasing longevity. 
insurance statistics notwithstanding. 








EANING on the handrail of a platform 

above a great workshop the other day, [ 
cogitated on many things, among them the 
phrase “Deus ex machina”’—the God of the 
Machine. Thinking introspectively, it occurred 
to me that the development of the age of stecl 
and mechanics, which is our modern day, spelled 
the ultimate departure of the majority of the 
human race from many of the colorful and 
mystic ideas and practices that were bound in 
ancient superstition and worship. Of course, 
for most of us, the Old Gods are dead and 
buried and their altars are dust and ashes. Even 
their names are meaningless to the average 
man, and the awe of his forebears at their mere 
mention is not in him. Christianity has killed 
Paganism and, almost, its burial place is for- 


gotten. 
a 


GAINST the shadowy screen of ancient 
lore, the forms of man-made deities are 
blurring into oblivion, and the esoteric rites that 
vitalized them before their votaries are scarcely 
memories. 
k * Ox 
ET, it is regrettable that the demise of 
mythology should be so _ generally 
accepted. Not that one would urge a belief 
in the innumerable Gods and Goddesses who 
people the pages of early literature and live 
therein up to the beginning of the twentieth 
century; but they could be made to survive, not 
as realities, but as additional sources from 
which to draw that intensified pigmentation 
needed by the human mind if its thirst for the 
beautiful is not to be slaked by the tide of 
commerce. 
*x* * x 
HE Gods of Old were attention compelling. 
They moved through almost-mortal exist- 
ences. They loved and hated, fought and quar- 
reled “even as you and I.” Created by humans, 
they had human attributes and so were -vividl: 
interesting to the humans who brought them ino 
being. Their worship, tinted by imagination, 
was not asexual, and antiquity, even at the 
dawn of the Christian era, had already lent them 
the enchantment of distant mountains seen 
through twilight haze. 


* * * 


OW that spell is broken. The smoke of 

forges and factories has replaced the in- 
cense in the temples. Nilotic Isis no longer 
holds her lotus-staff. Ashtoreth of the Phoeni- 
cians, clear-eyed and alluring, has stepped down 
from her pedestal of fecundity. Daphne remains 
only as the laurel, and in her groves the sibilant 
whisperings of youth have been stilled. The 
Miracle of the Goat is venal no more and the 
power of Baal is simply the strength of 
ploughing tractors. We have lost much of 
beauty and have gained the God of the Machine. 
Perhaps it was so ordained. 
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i pw origin of the American Agency S);. 
tem, according to Milt Gross, occurred 
that epochal moment when Pandora lifted the 
lid and out popped all the “ivvils wit 
noosances.” To quote Mr. Gross (translation 
rights reserved, including the English) : 


So she gafe a pull de streeng so it uppened 
opp de box wot it came hout so: A pocke 
tsigar-lighter, recoon coats, porters wot dey 
broshing huff in a wash-room pipple, pipple wot 
say “guess who” by de talaphun, a insurance 
agent. ; 

To wax indignant over this sort of thing js 


as futile as the protests of our citizens of Celtic 
strain who are all in a huff over certain films 
exhibiting the Irish in a ridiculous light. In. 
telligent Irishmen have learned to accept with 
amused tolerance the “Stage Irishman’ at the 
sight or sound of whom, the fun-loving Ameri- 
can public is convulsed into  side-aching 
laughter. In a like manner, the insurance agent 
who is earning a fine salary, as) well as the 
gratitude of his clients, will be inclined to dis- 
miss with a shrug the old chestnut about in- 
surance agents being pests. In the interest of 
good humor, nevertheless, we might reproach 
such an original writer as Mr. Gross for pulling 
such a shopworn gag. 
a 


ON’T be surprised to see some such outiit 

as the Retail History Booksellers Mutual 

Fire Insurance Company or the Cook County 

Co-operative Library Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, forming out in Chicago. 
a 


ania of Mayor Thompson’s warfare 
\/ against George III reminds me of the 
extempore remarks of Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager of the General Accident 
Fire and Life, at the annual dinner and meeting 
of the Insurance Society of New York held last 
week at the Hotel Astor. Mr. Richardson pro- 
fessed indignation and wrath over the display 
of the Canadian flag (hung in honor of the So- 
ciety’s guest, Superintendent Finlayson), noted 
with alarm the Society’s seal, on which is 
emblazoned the British flag and a rampant lion 
o’ertopped by a crown, and expressed his in- 
tention of writing to his old friend, Bill Thomp- 
son, urging him to keep an eye cn these propa- 
gandists, headed, he presumed, by Mr. Hardy 


* and Miss Inch. 


* * x 


HEN Superintendent Beha arose to speak, 

Mr. Richardson came in for a gentle 
chiding at his hands. The New York insurance 
mentor suggested that the proverbial sleepiness 
of Philadelphia was responsible for Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s erroneous impression that New York 
still harbored Anglo-American friction. ! 
thought for a moment that Mr. Beha was going 
to refer to Philadelphians still popping at mail- 
men in the belief that they were Confederaie 
soldiers, by way of drawing a parallel. 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 
COME FROM 
HE fact that many fire insurance 
companies are able to pay reason- 
able dividends to their stockholders and 
also to increase their surplus funds after 
paying just claims against them, has 
caused many business men of intelligence 
to believe that fire underwriting is con- 
ducted on a unduly profitable basis, and 
that, therefore, premium rates should be 
reduced. On the other hand, the records 
show that in numerous recent years the 
largest companies have, in the aggregate, 
been unable to extract an underwriting 
profit from the business. The table on page 
19 shows that the dividends paid by the 
principal companies, in excess of the con- 
tributions made by stockholders to 
surplus funds, only amounted to 41 per 
cent of the investment income of 186 
millionaire fire insurance companies dur- 
ing the last decade, leaving 59 per cent of 
investment income to be used for loss 
payments or to be added to surplus for 
the additional protection of policyholders. 
The investment earnings of the 186 
leading American fire insurance com- 
panies during the past Io years aggre- 
gated $496,630,921, while the excess of 
cash and stock dividend payments over 
contributions to surplus by stockholders 
amounted to only $205,378,301, or 41 per 
cent of the investment earnings. The 
balance of investment income, $291,252,- 
620, was either used for paying losses or 
added to surplus, thus strengthening the 
companies and adding to the security for 
policyholders. 


The aggregate amount of surplus paid 
in during 10 years by stockholders of 
these 186 companies was $94,304,867, 
which, added to the investment income, 
yields a total of $590,935,788. The dis- 
position made of this sum was as follows: 
Paid for dividends (cash and stock), 
$299,683,168; used for loss payments or 
added to surplus, $291,252,620, making a 
total of $590,935,788. 


The results on the underwriting side of 
the business have been in the main un- 
satisfactory for a number of years past. 
For example, the leading 100 companies 
in 1926 showed an underwriting loss of 
4.4 per cent of underwriting income 
earned; in 1925 the percentage of loss 
was 4.6 per cent, and in 1924, 3.3 per 
cent, while for the last 29 years the aver- 
age underwriting loss of the leading com- 
panies was seven-tenths of one per cent. 


The business of fire underwriting is 
one involving unusual possibilities of loss, 
as is witnessed by the conflagrations at 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Balti- 
more, and other cities, while the dividends 
of larger companies probably do not aver- 
age more than seven per cent upon the 
investment, which rate is frequently ob- 
tainable upon an investment not subject 
to the conflagration hazard. 


Of the 186 companies listed, but four 
paid dividends in excess of their invest- 
ment earnings during the past ten years. 
The general disposition of the investment 
earnings is graphically portrayed in the 
accompanying diagrams. 


The tabulation presented shows that 
stockholders have not drawn upon 
accumulated surplus funds for dividends, 
nor have they been able to draw dividends 
from underwriting profits during the last 
decade, the returns upon their stock dur- 
ing that period having been derived from 
income from investments. In this con- 
nection it should also be remembered that 
some of the dividends, being payable in 
stock, merely represent transfer from 
surplus to capital account. 


This is a feature of the fire insurance 
business which deserves consideration by 
men engaged in other lines of business ; 
for the greater hazards involved in fire 
underwriting warrant a larger return to 
stockholders than the yield which would 
be expected from the investment of funds 
in relatively safer classes of securities. 
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FALLACIOUS REASONING 

HE desire to gain profit from busi- 

ness is a perfectly legitimate and 
commendable one, and is the practical 
reason for all forms of trade and manu- 
facturing. It will be generally admitted, 
also, that advertising to secure more busi- 
ness or good will is a proper expenditure 
for almost any business, when guided by 
good sense and not carried to excess. 
There are some persons and publications, 
however, which seem intent upon getting 
the insurance companies to spend more 
for advertising in daily newspapers and 
secular magazines than their business 
would warrant. 


For example, the Editor and Publisher, 
in referring to the Calkins article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, figures that the life 
insurance companies ought to appropriate 
for advertising say one-half of one per 
cent of gross sales, and puts the sales of 
life insurance in the current year at $12,- 
000,000,000, upon this basis figuring a 
justifiable expenditure of $60,000,000 for 
good will. 

Commenting upon this illusory basis of 
computation, The Insurance Field quotes 
the amount shown in The Insurance Year 
Book as new premiums written in 1926 
by the legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, $347,245,161, and states that if 
the companies spent $60,000,000 on ad- 
vertising, it would be 17.2 per cent on 
their sales, instead of one-half of one 
per cent, the Editor and Publisher appar- 
ently having regarded the amount of new 
insurance written as being the proper 
basis upon which to figure the legitimate 
advertising expense. But he might have 
made it over $82,000,000 by taking all the 
new issues of the legal reserve life com- 
panies last year, which amounted, accord- 
ing to The Insurance Year Book, to $16,- 
450,531,731. This sum ($82,000,000) 
would have been nearly 24 per cent of 
the new premium income, and we think 
it would take considerable argument to 
convince anybody in the insurance busi- 
ness or the state insurance commissioners 
that the expenditure of 24 per cent of 
first-year premiums for advertising is 
justifiable. Carrying further the falla- 
cious reasoning of the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, The Insurance Field sets forth 
that the fire insurance companies sold 
$240,000,000,000 of their contracts last 
year, and, therefore, should have spent 
$1,200,000,000 on advertising, which 
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would have been 97.3 per cent of their 
total receipts from sales. Inasmuch as 
the losses and expenses take 100 per cent 
of the premium receipts, it is most 
ridiculous to think that companies will 
make an outlay of over 97 per cent be- 
fore they pay their losses and other ex- 
penses, leaving themselves practically 
nothing with which to pay an excited mob 
of claimants, whose money has gone to 
secure their own good will. 


Of course, the arguments which seem 
to be seriously put forth, urging the ex- 
penditure of large proportions of income 
for advertising, are usually made by those 
who have not given the matter proper 
study and thought. Clever and well in- 
formed publicity men connected with the 
insurance companies must laugh in their 
sleeves at some of the half-baked ideas 
promulgated by those who are so dazzled 
by big figures that they do not stop to 
consider the proper relationships which 
do, or should, exist between income and 
expenditure for advertising or other pur- 
poses, 





United Life of Kansas Makes Auspicious 
Start 

A new company at Salina, Kan., known as 
The United Life Insurance Company of Kan- 
sas, began business a few weeks ago and in :ts 
first two days of operation took pledges from 
business men in Salina for $1,500,000 of insur- 
ance. The United Life is, in a way, associated 
with a number of other United companies, in- 
cluding the United Light and Power, United 
Telephone, United Trust Company, etc. C. L. 
Brown is president of all these United com- 
panies, which have their headquarters in Abilene, 
Kan., with the exception of the United Life, 
which is located in Salina. The United com- 
panies are also working in the interest of the 
United Life, and it is anticipated that before 
the end of the year the company will have $3,- 
000,000, of insurance on its books. The United 
Life ran some large and convincing advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers, placing its merits 
before the people of its home city. 

James J. Donelan, vice-president of the com- 
pany, states that the company was started witn- 
out any promotion fees or expenses, thus leay- 
ing its entire capital and surplus intact, and the 
original business written in Salina and that 
which will be attended to through the United 
companies will be placed on its books without 
commission to anyone; also that the profit on 
this business is to be used for the building of 
an agency organization and for conducting 
schools for instruction for student agents. The 
officers of the United Life are: President, C. 
L. Brown; vice-presidents, Fred Coulson, and 
James J. Donelan; secretary and treasurer, M. 


C. Beamer; chairman of the board, R. J. Lau- 
bengayer; medical director, W. E. Mowery, 
M.D.; general counsel, B. I. Litowich. Other 
directors are: George P. Taylor, Charles L. 
Schwartz, Sam R. Heller, Guy T. Helvering 
and L. O. Verckler. 


WALTER HILL DINNER 

Retail Credit Company Official Gives Din- 
ner to Insurance Press 

[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 
Dattas, Tex., Oct. 28—One of the pleasant 
features of the Convention was the dinner given 
to the members of the insurance press on 
Thursday evening by Walter C. Hill, vice- 
president of the Retail Credit Company of At- 


lanta. John Lee Mahin was also present and 
after a short talk, answered many questions of 
interest in a round-table discussion. 


Dr. Andrew Johnson Dead 
Dr. Andrew Johnson, vice-president and med- 
ical director of the Crescent Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, died Sunday, October 
16. 


Copeland and Cothran Dissolve Partnership 

The actuarial firm of Copeland and Cothran, 
of Atlanta, Ga., has been dissolved. James R. 
Cothran is now established as a consulting act- 
uary at 306 Candler building, Atlanta. 














THE PRUDENTIAL 


announces the establishment of 


SPECIALIZED GROUP SERVICE 


For the Benefit of 


BROKERS AND AGENTS 


located at 


Suite 709, Wadsworth Building 


(57 William Street---46 Cedar Street) 
Telephones John 4247-4248 


under the direction 


MR. GEORGE L. LARY 


Brokers will find it advantageous to themselves and 
their clients to make use of this new direct service 


PRUDENTIAL PATRONS ARE 
EXTREMELY WELL PLEASED WITH 
PRUDENTIAL GROUP RESULTS 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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O. J. ARNOLD ELECTED 





Chosen President of American Life 
Convention 





ANNUAL MEETING IS GREAT SUCCESS 





H. M. Woollen, Daniel Boone and C. B. 
Robbins on Executive Committee 


By Loucuton T. SmituH 


Datias, Texas, October 28.—O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis, was unani- 
mously elected president of the American Life 
Convention at the meeting of that body here 
this week, 


Mr. Arnold has been a prominent figure in 
life insurance circles throughout the Middle 
West. For some years he was secretary and 
actuary of the Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany, retiring two years ago to take the presi- 
dency of the Northwestern National Life. 

H. M. Woollen, president of the American 
Central Life Insurance Company, retiring pres- 
ident of the convention, Daniel Boone, presi- 
dent of the Midland Life, of Kansas City, and 
C. B. Robbins, president of the Cedar Rapids 
Life, were elected members of the executive 
committee. 


The twenty-second annual meetirfg of the 
American Life Convention was held at the 
Baker Hotel here on October 26, 27 and 28. 
The legal section held its meetings on October 
24 and 25 as did the new section formed this 


year known as the financial section. 


The first business session of the convention 
proper opened Wednesday morning with ad- 
dresses of welcome by W. J. Norrell, president 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce; R. B. 
Cousins, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of Texas, 
and Robert E. Lee Sauer, a past president of 
the American Bar Association, and a prominent 
Dallas attorney. 


Mr. Thomas spoke briefly of the service ren- 
dered the city of Dallas and the State of Texas 
through the investment of life insurance funds 
in this area and through the protection afforded 
the citizens by life insurance as represented by 
the American Life Convention. He warmly 
welcomed the members and guests to the city 
and State. 


Mr. Cousins outlined some of the attractive 
features of Dallas and the State of Texas and 
urged the American Life group to do all in 
their power to promote the spirit of mutual co- 
Operation and helpfulness as it was the hope of 
the insurance department to increase this feel- 
ing of inter-comparing and inter-departmental 
co-operation. 

Mr. Sauer expressed his pleasure and that 
of the Dallas Bar Association that Dallas was 
the scene of the convention this year and offered 


all facilities of that organization to aid the 
convention attendance in enjoying their visit. 
address of the president, H. M. Woollen. Mr. 
Woollen reviewed the activities of the organ- 
Woolen reviewed the activities of the organ- 
ization during the past year. Extracts from this 
address appear elsewhere in this issue. 

John W. Cadigan, assistant superintendent of 
agents of the New World Life Insurance Com- 
pany and president of the Juniors Association 
of the American Life Convention, read his re- 
port of his association, outlining the aims and 
achievements during the past year and stressing 
the support of the association to the parent or- 
ganization. 


Claris Adams, secretary and general counsel 
of the American Life Convention, submitted his 
annual report. 

The Wednesday afternoon session began with 
an address by P. M. Estes, general counsel of 
the Life and Casualty Insurance Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. The subject of the address 
was “Retaliatory Legislation.” 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, delivered an address on the sub- 
ject, “Co-operation: A Creed and a Challenge.” 
Mr. Hull impressed upon his hearers the fact 
that his connection with this business was very 
recent and that his familiarity with the busi- 
ness was very slight. Mr. Hull’s address was 
virtually the same as the one he made before 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
which was recently printed in THE SPECTATOR. 

Dr. H. E. Sharrer, president of the Northern 
States Life Insurance Company of Hammond, 
Ind., read a paper on “Interesting Incidents.” 
Dr. Sharrer’s paper was a very cleverly and 
amusingly prepared compilation of episodes and 
experiences in the life insurance business as 
collected by him from various company of- 
ficials His remarks were summarized in THE 
SPECTATOR last week. 


J. N. WARFIELD, JR., BECOMES 
PRESIDENT 


Heads Eureka-Maryland Assurance—Other 
Changes Made 


The board of directors of the Eureka-Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, has 
elected Joshua N. Warfield, Jr., as president of 
the company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of J. C. Maginnis. Mr. Warfield, 
for the past five years, has been secretary and 
treasurer of the Corporation and is thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of its operations. 
Mr. Warfield is a director of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, Patapsco National Bank and 
Daily Record Company. 

In addition to the election of President War- 
field, Jacob S. New was elected second vice- 
president; A. W. Mears, secretary, and A. 
Victor Weaver, treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 





Herbert M. Woollen Discusses Amer- 
ican Life Convention 





CALLS IT DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION 





Tendencies in the Business Described by 
Head of American Central Life 

Herbert M. Woollen, president of the Amer- 
ican Central Life, in his address as retiring- 
president of the American Life Convention, told 
the meeting of that body in Dallas yesterday 
that the organization is a very highly organized 
democratic institution of which the executive 
committee is the chief authority. Commenting 
on the duties of the various officers of the 
American Life Convention, President Woollen 
said: 

The conception is that it is the duty of the 
convention to place accurate information be- 
fore legislative bodies, commissions, insurance 
departments and others relative to the needs of 
this business, on the theory that when they are 
actually in possession of such information, their 
action will be for the good of the business. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we are sub- 
ject to the control of many insurance depart- 
ments and legislatures, it may be said that on the 
whole and largely as a result of influences simi- 
lar to ours, our laws are excellent and have 
tended to promote the extraordinary growth of 
the life insurance idea in this country. _ 

Describing the activities of the financial sec~ 
tion of the American Life Convention, which 
branch of the organization has not long been 
extant, the speaker declared: 

Most of our companies have invested their 
funds very largely in farm mortgages, while 
formerly it was the custom of the older and 
larger companies to invest in stocks, bonds and 
city properties. During recent years these 
companies have devoted more attention to the 
farm mortgage field; the Federal Land Banks 
have been organized and other sources of money 
have sought this field, with the result that its 
former attractiveness has disappeared to a con- 
siderable extent. During the same period, the 
farmer has fallen victim to almost every form 
of advertisity which could come his way. 

All of these things have combined to devel- 
op one of the most unsatisfactory situations 
which has ever existed with respect to the farm 
mortgage. On the other hand, the investment 
of money in other fields has become more com- 
plicated and in many instances less profitable. 

In conclusion, President Woollen dealt with 


the public aspects of the institution of life in- 
surance and contributed the following: 


A new table of valuation is slowly but surely 
taking control of the situation. Whether this 
will be fortunate or unfortunate for our mem- 
bers, time only can tell. Changes in the methods 
of placing life insurance in the hands of the 
public are coming about slowly but surely. In 
many quarters there is a marked tendency to un- 
dermine the whole agency system as we now 
know it, substituting for the trained, full-time 
insurance man the broker or the multiple line 
type of distributor. Important questions as to 
the qualification and the education of agents 
are being forced upon us. Fortunately we are 
beginning to have a better understanding of 
the relation between these two items and the 
lapse question. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 
and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 





They Talk the Same 
Language 


@ Nothing contributes more to the develop- 
ment of efficiency in any organization which 
appeals to the public, than a clear under- 
standing between representatives in the field 
and Home Office Executives. 


@ In a life insurance company, the Home 
Office must know the agent's problems, if they 
are to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


@ Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making 
their field problems understood at the Home 
ce. 


@ And this is not strange; for the majority 
of the Executive Officers, including the Presi- 
dent, have had practical experience in field 


and Branch Office work. 


@ So they “talk the same language”—field 
men and executives alike. And you don’! 
hear -Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can't 
get the agent's point of view because they 
have never had field experience.” 


@ Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


@ There is probably no life insurance com- 
pany between whose Field and Home Office 
there exsists a more frank and cordial relation- 
ship, due largely, no doubt, to this sympathetic 
bond of common experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy?” 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


————_— 
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Twelfth Annual Meeting of Life Agency 
Officers 
(Concluded from page 3) 


pany, to be ultimately successful, must build its 
organization from the ground up. Tto avoid 
proselyting must be an ideal of the agency or- 
ganization, and the practice should be discon- 
tinued as a matter of ethics and morale. The 
convention, by rising to attention, paid tribute 
to a former chairman, T. Louis Hansen, late 
vice-president of the Guardian Life of New 
York. 

The secretary, John M. Holcombe, Jr., in his 
report, announced the new members received 
during the year as follows: Alamo Life, San 
Antonio; American Life, Denver; Bankers Na- 
tional, Newark; Bankers National, Denver; 
3ankers Reserve, Omaha; Builders Mutual, 
Chicago; Commercial, Edmonton ; Conservative, 
Sioux City; Continental, St. Louis; Cotton 
States, Nashville; Gem City, Dayton; Great 
American, Hutchinson; Home, Little Rock; 
Home, Philadelphia; Liberty, Topeka; Lincoln 
Liberty, Lincoln; Louisiana State, Shreveport; 
Midland National, Watertown; Montreal, Mon- 
treal; National Reserve, Topeka; National Sav- 
ings, Wichita; Policyholders National, S:oux 
Falls; Saskatchewan, Regina; Security Mutual, 
Lincoln; Southern States, Atlanta; Sun, Balti- 
more; Toledo Travelers, Toledo; Two Repub- 
lics, El Paso; Victory National, Tampa; and 
Western Empire, Winnipeg. 

The report of the educational committee was 
presented by Winslow Russell of the Phoenix 
Mutual. It included a very interesting history 
and development of education facilities for life 
underwriters, including the organization of the 
Bureau of Salesmanship Research, affiliated 
with Carnegie Institute, as well as the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. In the re- 
port, Mr. Russell also called attention to the 
death of Dr. Arthur A. Hammerschlag, one of 
the pioneers in the movement. 


A nominating committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of K. A. Luther, of the .Etna; Jas. A. 
McVoy, of the Central States; and F. W. Hob- 
son, of the Imperial Life, to fill the vacancies 
on the executives committee caused by the ex- 
piration of the terms of H. H. Armstrong, 
Alexander Mackenzie, of the Manufacturers, 
and R. W. Stevans, of the Illinois. 


Three nominees who were elected were C. I. 
D. Moore, Pacific Mutual; L. J. Daugherty, 
Guaranty; and A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life. 
The conduct of the meeting was turned over to 
H. M. Holderness, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Holderness, in 
outlining the program, said everybody knows 
the life agency officer but nobody knows his job. 
They are the human contact men. They have 
had much to do with the marked improvement 
and the definite standard method of agents, gen- 
eral agents and managers. It is now time to 
turn the white light on their own positions and 
ascertain how they are performing their duty. 
They are contact men who approach their work 
in a dual capacity with a definite duty to their 
company as well as one to their agency staff. 


The first speaker under the general subject, 
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“The Agency Officer’s Job,” was F. C. Morss, 
manager of agents of the Provident Mutual. 
His topic was the agency visits. His test of 
progress for a general agency was production 
in the aggregate by new men, and conservya- 
of business. The company and general agency 
depend on the development of new blood. W,. 
W. Juerger, of the Bankers Life of Iowa, also 
spoke on this subject. The theme of the mo- 
ment, in the absence of Mr. DeForest, of the 
Travelers, was covered by H. H. Armstrong. 


Securing information and ideas for future use 
was discussed by C. R. Harrison, of the Atlan- 
tice Life, and Wm. H. Dallas, of the tna. 
C. I. D. Moore, of the Pacific Mutual, spoke on 
adjusting the time and procedure of home office 
supervisors. He was followed by E. C. Mc- 
Clair, of the George Washington Life, who dis- 
cussed the same subject. 

After luncheon, the afternoon session was 
opened with D. J. Bloxham, of the Travelers, 
a member of the program committee, presiding. 
The general topic of the “Agency Officer’s Job” 
was continued under the following topics: 
Co-operation of Other Departments in Agency 
Problems, Meetings of Department Heads, 
Visits of Department Heads to Agencies, The 
Employment of Standardized Records and Plans 
in Agency Affice Education, Standard Approach, 
Use of Prospectus Book, Use of Daily Reports, 
Daily Check-up, Weekly Audit,, and Prepara- 
tion of Statistical Data at Agency Meetings. 

Prior to adjournment the re-election of Jas. 
A. McVoy, of the Central States of St. Louis, 
as chairman of the executive committee was 
announced, with Frank H. Sykes as vice-chair- 
man. In the evening the convention and _ its 
guests were entertained at a banquet, with Rev. 
W. W. Giles of New Jersey as the principal 
speaker. 


HOME LIFE’S INNOVATION 


Its Preferred Whole Life Policy Will Be 
Issued Only in Amounts of $5000 or 
More 


The Home Life of New York has prepared a 
new policy, which is called the Preferred Whole 
Life Policy, and which it will issue only in 
amounts of $5000 or more to persons who are 
well above the ordinary standard of eligibility, 
giving due consideration to various factors af- 
fecting the risk. 

According to the form of policy, the pre- 
mium rate at age thirty-five, for example, ranges 
from $3 to $5 per $1000 less than the rates usu- 
ally charged for standard risks. This new pol- 
icy is issued in accordance with the theory that, 
as substandard risks are charged a higher pre- 
mium than standard risks, so those which are 
above standard are entitled to the consideration 
of a lower premium than ordinary risks; and it 
also recognizes, in making $5000 the minimum, 
that the expense attached to the issuance of a 
policy is about the same, aside from commission, 
for a larger policy as for $1000. One feature 
of the new policy is the privilege of conversion 
from the whole life plan to the twenty-payment 
plan, when so desired by the policyholder. 
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CLOSING DAYS’ SESSIONS 


Brilliant Array of Speakers at Amer- 
ican Life Convention 


WALTER E. WEBB ON AGENCY 
EXPENSE AND INVESTMENT 


Hon E. Lee Trinkle Tells “Why” of Life 
Insurance 
[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 

DALLAS, TExAs, October 28—On Thursday 
morning President Woollen introduced four 
delegates from the Life Presidents Association. 
These were James Victor Barry, fourth vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Hugh Hart, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; E. Strudwick, 
Jr., vice-president, Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and H. E. Aldrich, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. As 
chairman of the delegation, Mr. Barry was 
called upon to say a few words. 

He commented upon the friendships he had 
made and the pleasures he had enjoyed on ac- 
count of his association with the members of 
the American Life Convention during the past 
many years. He said that the objectives of the 
Life Presidents Association and that of the 
American Life Convention were the same and 
that the courses of both organizations were 
charted alike. He congratulated the original 
members of the American Life Convention on 
their being able now to see the fulfillment of 
their visions and their ambitions of over a score 
years ago. 

Walter E. Webb, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of U. S. A., then 
addressed the convention on the subject of “Ex- 
pense and Investment in Agency Organization.” 
Before entering upon the subject of his address 
Mr. Webb commented upon the proposed New 
Agency Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion and stated that he was certain that this 
would provide a very much needed source of 
information for agency organization officials of 
the various companies. No one agency officer 
can absorb sufficient knowledge of agency work 
by his own experience, he said. An organiza- 
tion which would collate the experiences of many 
in printed form for the benefit of all would be 
very valuable. 

Mr. Webb then launched into his subject by 
stating that no fixed rules could be laid down 
to govern financial arrangements in agency 
work. He then proceeded to describe the 
method of operation in his own company. He 
said any allowance for agency expense had to 
be made within a maximum amount set up for 
this purpose and when so set up was considered 
as an investment. He stated that in his office 
the exact situation in regard to each agency was 
kept always immediately available in the form 
of a book which on one side listed all expendi- 
tures made for that agency and all revenue re- 
ceived from that agency. He said that when 
an allowance was made to an agency this is 
immediately hooked up with a definite amount 
of new business expected to be produced by 


that agency in return. Mr. Webb pointed out 








that one of the greatest aids in watching agency 
expense is to compile figures in such a way as 
to ‘provide as many comparisons as possible of 
one agency to the other. He also suggested the 
desirability of bringing field men into the agency 
department as such men have the agents’ view- 
point and are in a position to go out among 
the agents and talk to them in their own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Webb closed his remarks by pointing out 
the necessity for a higher degree of intelligence 
in handling agency organization work because of 
the much higher plane upon which the life in- 
surance business rests to-day, as compared to 
a few years ago. 

The next speaker to be introduced was John 
C. Mechem, vice-president, First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. Mr. Mechem delivered 
a most interesting and able address on “Life In- 
surance and the Banker.” 

The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
an address by William Montgomery, president 








O. J. ARNOLD 


New President, American Life Convention 


of the Acacia Mutual Life Association. Mr. 
Montgomery’s remarks will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Declaring that the banks of the country stood 
ready to take the field with life insurance execu- 
tives and salesmen in the development of life 
‘insurance trusts and pointing out that this 
wholehearted co-operation would mean millions 
of do‘lars of new business to both the bank and 
insurance companies, John Lee Mahin, of New 
York, vice-president of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
street car card advertising organization, ad- 
dressed the American Convention on “Advertis- 
ing as Applicable to the Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance Business.” 

Mr. Mahin read to the convention many ex- 
tracts from a survey of life insurance trust 
activities of bank and trust companies which 
was prepared by the statistical department of 
3arron G. Collier organization, after interview- 
ing 800 institutions on the subject. 
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“We asked these institutions three questions,’ 
said Mr. Mahin. “First, is there active co- 
operation between your trust organization and 
responsible life underwriters in your city—and 
in what way? Second, has your organization 
encouraged such co-operation by spending money 
to cultivate it? Third, if not, are your plans 
leading to that direction?” 

“The answers were surprising,” declared Mr. 
Mahin, “of these 62.5 per cent reported them- 
selves as fully active, 8.5 per cent declared them- 
selves ambitious to develop; 14.5 per cent 
acknowledged their activity to be limited; 5.5 
per cent declared themselves as passive, and only 
9.0 per cent were returned as negative. 

Summing this very informative classification 
up, said Mr. Mahin, “We find that 85.5 per 
cent of those from whom we received replies 
recognized the tremendous opportunity which 
constructive, active, intense, co-operation with 
recognized life underwriters offers. They are 
not just ready, they may be described as ‘rarin 
to go’ and just how far they do go depends on 
your insurance men. 

“The banks and trust companies are looking 
to you to take the initiative. Now, what I 
should like to know is, what are you going to 
do, and how are you going to do it?” 

“The Why of Life Insurance from the View- 
point of a Former State Executive” was the 
interesting subject of the address of Hon. E. 
Lee Trinkle, vice-president of the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Trinkle said, in 
part: 

It is with difficulty that those who have, 
through study and thought, imbibed the real 
essential characteristics of this profession—er 
business—view with any degree of patience the 
comparative slowness of even farsighted, busi- 
ness men and devoted parents to grasp the real 
s gnificance and ultimate advantages to be gained 
by those who accept the benefits of the plans 
and policies of a properly organized insurance 
company. : ; : 

However, the history of the ideals and diffi- 
culties of pioneers in this field of endeavor, is 
but in keeping with the trend of the ages. 

The dreams of what at first blush may be 
ordinarily termed “Eccentric Genius,’ after- 
wards may become a very part and parcel of the 
national home life and happiness. 

In the past discouragements and doubts have 
been faced, success and failures have been expe- 
rienced and a study of all of these experiences 
may be of.great value and interest, but for our 
present purposes, may we not loo more to the 
future, and, if possible, catch a broader vision 

of the “why” and “appeal” of life insurance, as 
presented to the new yet earnest searcher on 
the frontiers yet unreached ? 

Friday morning’s session opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Governor Dan L. Moody 
of Texas. Governor Moody was on the pro- 
gram to make an address the opening day of 
the convention but was unable to be present un- 
til Friday. He spoke in his usual graceful man- 
ner, stating that the enormous State of Texas 
needed more people and more capital to prop- 
erly develop it and that it offered unusu1l op- 
portunities for investment of insurance funds. 

An address was then delivered by William 
Henry Leffingwell, president of the Leffingwell- 
Ream Company of New York. His subject was 


“Office Management of Life Insurance Com- 
paiies,” and covered the details of personnel. 
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ALBERT SHORT’S CAREER 


New President of Girard Life Has 
Long Experience 








WAS AN ORGANIZER OF COMPANY 





Strong and Conservative Position of Cor- 
poration Due Largely to His Efforts 

Albert Short, who recently succeeded Nathan 
T. Folwell as president of the Girard Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, is a life in- 
surance executive of nearly 40 consecutive years 
of experience in the business. One of the ablest 
organizers and managers in the field, his eleva- 
tion to the presidency of the company has been 
greeted with the most marked approval by the 
men of the Girard Life and by his brother life 
insurance officials throughout the country. 
Former President Folwell retired to become 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The consistency of President Short’s attach- 
ment to an ideal may be realized from the fact 
that, prior to the formation of the Girard Life, 
he served in the office of the Berkshire Life in 





ALBERT SHORT 


Philadelphia for a period of 17 years, winning 
his way forward by devotion to the best prin- 
ciples of life insurance and by constant applica- 
tion to duty. 

Mr. Short resigned from the Berkshire Life 
to go to the Girard Life, which was organized 
in 1909, and the success and present standing of 
the company are largely due to his efforts. 

Mr. Short was born in Sussex county, Dela- 
ware, in 1866 and was educated in public and 
private schools of that State, later becoming 
a public school teacher there. Subsequently, 
he went to Philadelphia in 1887 and after grad- 
uating from Commercial College, taught there 
and in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 
His first business entry was made when he be- 
came connected with the Philadelphia office of 
the Berkshire Life as cashier. 

Long the most important factor in the affairs 
of the Girard Life, President Short has wit- 
nessed the forward strides of the company dur- 
ing his service as an official. In 1922 the pre- 
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mium income of the organization was $656,532, 
but in the present year it will probably go well 
over $1,000,000. The insurance in force in 1922, 
amounting to $20,730,000, has risen to $33,305,- 
609 at the close of 1926 and the admitted assets 
have, in the same time, been increased from $2,- 
875,171 to $4,800,665, showing a strong finan- 
cial growth together with safety to the funds 
of policyholders. The average amount of a 
policy in the Girard Life is satisfactorily high, 
having been $2534 in 1922 and now heing $2759. 
Reserves at the end of 1926 amounted to $3,- 
821,932. 


BANKERS LAUD LIFE INSURANCE 
H. G. Scott of Reliance Life Contributes 
Gem to American Life Convention 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 
Datias, Texas, October 27.—H. G. Scott, 
vice-president of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh, announced that at the 
meeting of American Bankers Association last 
week in Houston, Texas, the Honorable James 
Francis Burke, general counsel, Pittsburgh 
Clearing House Association, delivered an ad- 
dress, several paragraphs of which dwelt upon 

the importance of life insurance. 

Mr. Scott read these paragraphs to the Amer- 
ican Life Convention to demonstrate the grow- 
ing tendency of the bankers of the country to 
lay more and more stress upon the value of life 
insurance as an economic force. 

Mr. Scott quoted Mr. Burke as follows: 


It requires no genius to detail the countless 
blessings flowing from the financial forces cen- 
tered in the insurance world, the thrift they 
have inspired, the want and suffering they have 
averted, the bereavements they have made 
lighter to bear, and the mighty part they have 
played in the building of America. 

From the stretching of railroads across the 
continents to the buildings of towns and cities 
beyond the Western reserve the story of capital, 
wisely furnished, is one in which every insur- 
ance executive in America should evince a 
pride. 

As money should be loved or hated for the 
things it does, condemned when it crushes and 
praised when it lifts our burden, no agency 
through which money has been combined and 
invested has wrought more wholesome results 
than American insurance. 

A dollar in the hour of adversity has a value 
all its own. 

Insurance is the one investment in which we 
are building for tomorrow, and that in itself is 
a mighty mainspring in human achievement. 
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Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance 
Number 
“Nation’s Leaders Endorse Life Insurance. 
Congratulations are due you for your splendid 
edition of September 29. Please quote me price 
of 25 extra copies.”—R. H. FErcuson. 





WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. : 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS “MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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Can the Cost of Life Insurance Be Reduced? 


By Witit1am MontTGOMERY 


President, Acacia Mutual Life Association, Washington, D. C. 


the land, a feeling that is increasing in 

volume and intensity, that the cost of 
life insurance can and should be reduced. This 
feeling is not to be wondered at. Many of the 
companies have reached a size that staggers 
the imagination and the business increases at a 
rate undreamed of a few years ago. Reservoirs 
of wealth that the human mind cannot grasp 
have been accumulated and, from the in- 
herent nature of the business, must accumulate 
even more rapidly with each succeeding year. 
The potential power and influence of this wealth 
on our national life, concentrated as it is and 
directed by a few men, must sooner or later 
challenge the attention of the public, and the 
companies possessing it must justify its accu- 
mulation, not only as a statutory requirement, 
but also by the handling of the funds so that 
they are of additional service to the policy- 
holders. If these accumulations do not point 
the way to economy of management and reduc- 
tion in cost, will not the people naturally ask, 
“to what purpose is their accumulation? What 
real benefit are they to the public, so far as 
cost is concerned ?” 


T HERE is a well-defined feeling all over 


Science, hygiene, research, medicine, have well 
done their part in reducing the mortality cost 
of life insurance. Have the management of the 
companies done their part as efficiently and well 
in decreasing expenses of management? Last 
year the savings in mortality on the ordinary 
business of the old-line companies, or the dif- 
ference between the expected and actual, was 
approximately three hundred and fifty million 
dollars. This amount was saved to the public 
in the cost of their insurance and indicates how 
effectively and well science, hygiene, research 
and medicine have done their part. In 1916 the 
ordinary business in force in the old-time com- 
panies was twenty billions of dollars, in 1926 
it had increased to sixty billions of dollars. I 
can find no compilation for all companies sepa- 
rating the expenses of management of the ordi- 
nary from the industrial business. I find, how- 
ever, a table in the Insurance Year Book show- 
ing the expense rate to mean insurance in force 
of eighty life insurance companies which gives 
the expense rate for 1916 as $7.20 per $1000, 
for 1926 as $8.20 per $1000. That expense of 
management should decrease as the volume of 
business increases is axiomatic. Measured by 
this standard, we have not analyzed our ex- 
penses of management ; we have not investigated 
the possibilities of waste to see if we are con- 
ducting the business in the most economical 
manner. I do not attribute this to any indif- 
ference on the part of the management of the 
companies to the interests of the public, but 
rather to the fact that the business has been 
growing so rapidly and the expense spread so 





A paper read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Dallas, Texas, October, 1927. 


enormous, because of the large number of poli- 
cies in force, that the management has not ap- 
preciated it and the public has not realized it. 
The objective of the management generally has 
been focused on volume of paid-for business and 
expense of management has seemingly been last 
sight of. 

There is no other business that affects directly 
so large a proportion of the public as life insur- 
ance. That about half the population of the 
country carry life insurance evidences the cor- 
rectness of this statement. The principle un- 
derlying the cost of management of life insur- 
ance companies is or should be no different from 
that in any other line of endeavor. There is, 
however, this difference; in any other line of 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


endeavor, the expenses of management come di- 
rectly out of the business; in life insurance, a 
large part of it comes directly out of the pock- 
ets of the public, with the result that there is not 
the same urge for analysis of cost. The spread 
is so large and the business to the public gen- 
erally seems so complicated that they do not 
realize nor appreciate how it affects them. 

Aside from the mortality cost, which seems 
to be steadily improving, there are, as I view it, 
five elements that directly affect the cost of life 
insurance and that I feel we might profitably 
discuss—agency contracts, lapses, excess pre- 
mium charges, taxes and surplus. It is for this 
purpose that I am suggesting them at this time, 
not in the spirit of criticism of the companies, 
but in the hope that the public may benefit there- 
by. 


AGENCY CONTRACTS 


We all know that the first and greatest ele- 
ment of expenses of management in life insur- 
ance is in the field, in the acquisition of the 


II 


business. So long as the companies as a whole 
have as their standard volume of paid-for busi- 
ness, instead of net gain, this will always be 
the hardest to control. If a person unfamiliar 
with the business should read the advertise- 
ments of the companies generally, and the litera- 
ture put out for their field men, they could 
easily get the impression that there was no such 
thing as lapse with all its consequent loss and 
waste to the public, because the thing stressed 
most is volume of new paid-for business. While 
the companies have this as their standard and 
dangle it insistently and persistently before the 
field men, they must not expect them to be 
particularly interested in conservation. Agency 
contracts as a whole emphasize it, because they 
put a premium upon production without any pen-, 
alty on lack of conservation. 

In any well-regulated and efficient business 
where economy is practiced and waste elimi- 
nated, an employee is required to perform a 
specific task, to do a certain amount of work, 
to retain his position. The lazy, the inefficient, 
the drone, is eliminated. Life insurance busi- 
ness seems to be the exception. As a rule, men 
are continued as agents regardless of whether 
they produce 10,000 of insurance every year or 
$100,000. There is no standard of production, 
or of the amount of work they must do to keep 
their contract; there is seldom a premium placed 
upon conservation. The question naturally 
arises: “Why is this so? Why do companies 
keep in their employ inefficient workmen, men 
who are not performing a satisfactory daily 
task, and men who are causing loss and waste in 
the business?” The answer is to be found in 
the intensity of the race between the companies 
for volume of business and the standard, “paid- 
for business,” they have set up. Conservation 
and net gain is rarely mentioned in advertise- 
ments or company literature; about all that the 
field men see or hear is the volume of paid-for 
business last year, this year, or at some other 
time, and they naturally feel that is all the com- 
panies care about. 

Agency contracts as a whole are based on a 
percentage of the first year’s premium and a re- 
newal or percentage fora limited number. of 
years on each policy that renews, and this re- 
newal or percentage is oftentimes paid whether 
or not the agent continues in the employ of the 
company, whether he renders any service or 
performs any work to earn it. Under such a 
system an agent has little to lose whether a 
policy renews or not. If the policy renews, he 
gets his renewal fee on it; if it does not, his 
loss is small and he is liable to figure that the 
time spent in renewing a policy is wasted, be- 
cause he could go out and write a new one while 
he is trying to reinstate an old one, and get a 
much larger compensation therefor. I believe 
our agency contracts should be founded on a 
different basis. We should pay the agent a good 
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= HAHEER service to its representatives and_policy- 
. K| holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
#1 Missouri State Life Insurance Company. In 35 
years this Company has become a nation-wide institution, 
ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 
America. From a little over one hundred million dollais 
of insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 
very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and 
Health, and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in 
coverage, free from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum 


for the utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 


Lite Accident Health Group 
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first-year commission, and we should give him 
a salary or renewal, or whatever it may be 
called, in proportion to the volume of business 
he keeps in force, and for his services in looking 
after it and conserving it, and the salary or re- 
newal compensation should only be paid while 
he remains in the employ of the company and 
renders a service therefor. If the renewals are 
earned when the policies are placed, and are to 
be paid to the agent writing the policy, regard- 
less of the service that he renders in keeping 
it in force, then the renewals are deferred first- 
year commissions, and, as such, should be 
charged against the company as a liability. 


Aw ATTRACTIVE FIELD 

Life insurance field work, if properly handled, 
can be made the most attractive of vocations. It 
has in it all the possibilities of ideal employ- 
ment—stability, permanency, a good income at 
the start, an automatic increase in competisa- 
tion as the years go on, a provision against mis- 
fortune, a pension or compensation in old age, 
and a part of the compensation or salary to the 
beneficiary in the event of death. In field work 
there should be very little turnover; yet we jind 
there is more turnover in that vocation than 
perhaps in any other vocation in the land, with 
all the consequent loss and waste to the individ- 
ual, to the public, and to the companies. A num- 
ber of men appreciate its opportunities. They 
come into the business deliberately, determined 
to make it their life’s work. These men are the 
backbone of the business, the real producers, 
the men who can be relied upon to perform a 
certain task, to produce a certain amount of 
business each year. They make a splendid liv- 
ing out of it, they are a benefit to the com- 
pany that employs them, and a benefit to the 
public that they serve. They understand their 
work and take a pride in it; their families are 
proud of their connection with the business; 
they make a good living out of it; their friends 
rejoice in their prosperity, and they attract good 
men to the business. These men hold high the 
ethics and standards of the business; they will 
not switch a policy to get a commission out of 
it; the companies do not have to waste time 
and spend money in supervising them, and their 
business sticks because it is well sold. 


How Tuey Come In 

On the other hand, a large number of men 
come into the business simply as a means to 
an end. Some are talked into it; some are 
coaxed or subsidized, as it were,ginto it through 
advances in one form or another; and some 
come into it because they feel they can work 
as they please and make an easy living. These 
are the men who add so very materially to the 
expenses of management of the companies, who 
make the field work so much more costly than 
it should be. Their business is generally as un- 
stable as they are. They are the men who 
sit around the office and growl and complain 
about the business being hard to get, who lower 
the standard of the business and make it hard 
for the permanent successful worker. They will 
twist policies from one company to another, 
regardless of the loss to the individual, and sell 


a policy to a man whether or not it fits his needs. 
It costs the company far more to supervise 
these men than it does the real worker. They 
do not study the business; consequently, when 
they go out to sell a policy to a man, they are 
unable to render him proper service. The busi- 
ness that they bring to the company generally 
costs more than it is worth. 

The question naturally arises, “Why are they 
kept?” Again the answer will be found in the 
intensity of the race for paid-for business. 
Every policy they bring is just that much grist 
to the mill. Their compensation comes dircctly 
out of the pockets of the public. If the policy 
sticks, the public is benefited, and the company 
is benefited. If it does not, the public has lost; 
the company may lose, or break even; the agent 
has made his commission. 


No Sussipy NEEDED 

If the business of life insurance is next in :m- 
portance and usefulness to the preaching of the 
Gospel, as is claimed for it, there is no reason 
why we should have to subsidize men to come 
into it, and there is less reason why men who 
are not rendering satisfactory, useful, efficient 
service, who cannot or will not perform a cer- 
tain amount of work or produce a certain 
amount of business, should be kept in it. A 
profit presupposes a service. A man has no 
right to get a compensation unless he renders 
adequate service in return therefor. Under the 
usual renewal system, a man loses nothing if 
he quits the service of one company and goes 
to another, because in many cases he will get 
a renewal on the business whether he is with 
the company or not. In some cases he even 
gets a renewal while he is trying to switch the 
business to his new connection. If agency con- 
tracts were on the basis outlined herein, there 
would be fewer “floating” agents, and the pub- 
lic would benefit thereby both directly and in- 
directly; directly, because money would not he 
wasted on switched business and lapsed policies ; 
indirectly, because the money that the company 
wastes on such agents would be returned in 
dividends. The persistent, steady worker would 
also profit, because the money that is wasted on 
the inefficient and the “floater” could be used to 
increase his production, thereby increasing his 
compensation. Under the present conditions, che 
real agent has to pull his own share of the load 
and the slack in the rope of the inefficient. I 
hazard the prediction, if our agency contracts 
were based on a different standard, if the field 
men were required to perform a specific task 
just as the people in the home office are re- 
quired to performs a specific task in order to 
keep their positions, if the companies refused 
to pay compensation unless adequate service was 
rendered therefor, if the “floater” and ineff- 
cient were eliminated, the net gain in volume 
of business to the companies would be much 
larger than it is to-day ; the permanent, success- 
ful agents would make much more money, and 
the public would be saved millions of dollars 
every year. x 

The agency system as now generally practiced 
is certainly not good for the public and cannot 
be good for the business. 
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LAPSES 


Next to waste in field operation and inter- 
woven with it is the enormous waste and less 
to the public through lapsation. The ordinary 
paid-for business of the old-line companies !ast 
year was eleven billions of dollars and the net 
gain was less than five billions. In other words, 
they gained less than 50 per cent of what they 
paid for. Of the difference, more than five bil- 
lions represent lapsed and surrendered policies, 
the balance being represented by death losses, 
matured endowments, and otherwise. It is com- 
monly claimed that about 75 per cent of all 
lapses in life insurance occurs in the first and 
second policy years when the policies have no 
surrender values. It can be safely assumed 
that the premiums on the business average thirty 
dollars a thousand. For the purpose of this 
paper and in order to be conservative, I have 
estimated 50 per cent of the business lapsed last 
year, or $1,600,000,000 of insurance, was first- 
year business on which no surrender value was 
paid. If we figure this insurance at thirty <ol- 
lars per thousand, we have $48,000,000, which 
the public paid for life insurance last year and 
for which they received no benefit, aside from 
the small amount they should pay for term in- 
surance protection. But this loss is not all. 
There is a direct loss to the companies, because 
of the cost of issuing these policies. The 
amount that it costs to issue a policy is vari- 
ously estimaed at from $15 to $28. Regardless 
of which amount is correct, the loss is very 
great, and, if we add this to the amount of 
money that the public paid for the insurance, 
the loss is staggering. Lapses are, therefore, a 
double loss—a loss to the public that pays the 
premium on the policy and an expense to the 
company that issues it. The amount it costs 
the companies to issue these policies should be 
added to the dividends paid to their policy- 
holders. 


SITUATION KNowN 


To the credit of the companies, be it said, 
they appreciate this waste and have tried many 
and various ways to prevent it, but seemingly 
with not much success. Singular to say, the 
public, as a whole, seems to feel that there is 
a profit to the companies in lapses. We should 
try to make clearer to them the enormous waste 
and loss they suffer thereby and we should so 
arrange and conduct the business as to over- 
come and prevent, as far as possible, this waste. 

It is frequently said, “The lapse begins with 
the sale,” and to a large extent I believe this is 
true. But do we not come back again to the 
pressure behind the sale and to the fact that 
many of the men making the sale have little or 
no interest in it, beyond the commission they get 
out of it? If renewal compensation was based 
on volume of business in force and not on 
individual renewals, an agent would have a real 
interest in keeping a policy in force and lapses 
would be materially reduced. If the present 
agency system contributes to this waste and 
loss, as I believe it does, then it is not good 
for the public and cannot be good for the busi- 
ness. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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The Scope of the Salesman 


(EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS TO AGENTS) 


The scope of the salesman is of wide range; the nature of the work 
is in some respects of peculiar character; the results, however, are of 
inestimable value to individuals as well as to organized society in 
general. Infe insurance has never occupied a more important 
position in its relationship to duty and patriotism than it does today. 
It pays mortgages; it pays taxes; rt educates the youth; it 1s a support 
to the widow; it 1s an anchor for independence in old age; its benefits 
will meet the requirements of the future as well as in the past and 
present. Thoroughly sell yourselves and resolve in your own mind 
to carry the message to others. Be thoughtful; be considerate; be 
courteous, and above all, teach yourselves to love your work. Your 
reward will follow as surely as night follows the day. 

J. B. REYNOLDS, 


President. 


LE sentiment above expressed permeates the organization of this COM 
PANY and underlies the successful experience of its agents. 


Annual educational conferences are held throughout the forty states in which 
the company operates, which bring practical sales help to every agent. 


Is it to be wondered at that they produce $100,000,000.00 of new business 
annually? 


It is the solid rock on which the 360 million dollars of insurance in force and 
the $45,000,000.00 of assets is built. 


J.B.REYNOLDS 


President 
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The New Mortality as a Basis of Premium 
Rates for Life Insurance 


By A.LFreD PARTRICK, JR. 


The most recent experience among insured 
lives in the United States, the American Men 
Table of Mortality, has now arrived as a basis 
for life insurance premiums and reserves. This 
new table is a recognized standard in many 
States and Canada, either by law or ruling, and 
the adoption of this table by progressive com- 
panies in all States merely awaits favorable rul- 
ing by the State insurance departments or, may- 
be, the necessary legislation, and the indications 
are that this will not be long delayed. 

The selling of life insurance at rates as near 
to the actual cost as safe underwriting will per- 
mit should add a healthy impetus to the business. 

It is not within the province of the writer 
to forecast just what the new rates will or 
should be, but it will be interesting to study 
the following table of net premiums on the new 
Table, as compared with net premiums based 
on the American Experience Table: 


Net ANNUAL Premiums Per $1000 © 
Wo te LIFE 


Am. m. m. Am. 
Age Men3%% Exp.3%% Men3% Exp. 3% 
26:..: “$iGza $13.48 $11.75 $14.41 
kee 17.74 19.91 18.99 21.08 
LR 34.15 34.99 35.53 36.36 


20-Year ENDOWMENT 


Am. m. m. Am 
Age Men3%% Exp.3%% Men3% Exp. 3% 
YP $36.42 $38.90 $38.34 $40.77 
ce 37.92 40.12 39.80 41.87 
SOR cas 45.79 46.46 47.59 48.24 


The following tables illustrate the surrender 
values at age 35, equivalent to the full terminal 
reserves by the new Table, as compared with 
terminal reserve equivalents by the American 
Experience Tables: 


TERMINAL RESERVES PER $1000 


Wuote Lire 


End 
of Am: Am. Am. Am. 
Year Men34%% Exp.34%% Men3% Exp. 3% 
t re $42.12 $36.45 $45.66 $39.76 
Byes 72.14 62.73 77.89 68.16 
) | ee 153.27 135.76 163.87 146.01 
ae 241.40 219.15 255.73 233.28 
ye 333.86 310.75 350.64 327.58 


Parp-up VALUES PURCHASED BY FuLt TERM- 
INAL RESERVES, PER $1000 
Wuote LiFe 
End 
of Am. Am. Am. Am. 
Year Men3%% Exp.3%% Men3% Exp. 3% 
3.s03, $119.00 $92.00 $108.00 $89.00 
S..0, . 12800 153.00 176.00 148.00 


10.... 344.00 297.00 331.00 289.00 
15.... 480.00 431.00 465.00 420.00 
20.... 592.00 548.00 577.00 537.00 


It was of course realized that the reserves 
by the American Men table would, in nearly 
all cases, give higher values than by the Amer- 
ican Experience table where the same rate of 
interest is employed, but it was no doubt a 
great surprise to many to learn that the re- 
serves for the life forms, American Men 3% 
per cent (and to a less degree on the endowment 
forms) are higher than American Experience 3 
per cent reserves. Whether this holds true for 
all ages and longer duration, I do not know, as 
I have not had an opportunity to go thoroughly 
into the matter. 








It will be noted that the term extension pe- 
riods on the new table are considerably longer, 
and the paid-up values much higher than by the 
American Experience table, especially during 
the early policy years. This brings up the ques- 
tion as to whether it would not be wise, when 
adopting this new table, to play safe with re- 
gard to those who lapse and choose the term ex- 
tension and paid-up insurance options. A very 
simple way to accomplish this would be to allow 
the full American Men cash value, under the 
policy, but to charge American Experience 
single premiums for the term and paid-up in- 
surances. Naturally any such rule would re- 
quire the sanction of the various insurance de- 
partments. 


ExTENDED TERM INSURANCE VALUES PuURCHAS 


ED BY FULL TERMINAL RESERVES, PER $1000 
Wuote Lire 


End 
of Am. Men 3%% Am. Exp. 34% 
Year Yrs. Days Yrs. Days 
RY 306 4 59 
LR 113 7 6 
10...:55 222 12 216 
1 eS 304 15 23 
yee | 240 15 187 
End 
of Am, Men 3% Am. Exp. 3% 
Year Yrs. Days Yrs. Days 
5 a 97 4 181 
a 271 7 181 
1@.....:.35 326 13 20 
SS. cade 362 15 128 
20....16 266 15 245 


There is a growing tendency on the part of 
many companies to do away with the term ex- 
tension feature. The writer feels that this 
would be very unwise, as the primary object 
of life insurance is the protection of those left 
at the death of the insured, and any method 
which tends to materially shorten the period 
of this protection is taking away the greatest 
benefit of life insurance. , No doubt it would 
be well to eliminate this as the automatic fea- 
ture, but it most certainly should be offered in 
the form of an option. 


Thomas B. Macauley Has Served Sun Life 
of Canada for Half-Century 

The directors of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada are giving a dinner at the 
Hotel Windsor, Montreal, in honor of Thomas 
Bassett Macauley, F.I.A., F.A.S., president of 
the company. Mr. Macauley has served the in- 
stitution for fifty years. 


Western Union Life Opens New York Office 

The Western Union Life Insurance Company 
of Spokane, Wash., opened its new offices in 
the Graybar building, 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York city, last week. A reception was 
held to celebrate the occasion and company of- 
ficers acting as hosts were: Ralph K. Hubbard, 
vice-president; Vincent W. Edmondson, secre- 
tary, and John A. Campbell, general agent, all 
of whom are quartered in the new location. 
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1927 EDITION 


Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports Just Out 








VALUABLE INFORMATION PRESENTED 





Three Hundred and Twenty-Two State- 
ments in Detail 

The thirty-ninth annual edition of the Com- 
pendium of Official Life Insurance Reports for 
1927 has been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. This work is a complete pocket com- 
pendium of the various State Insurance De- 
partment reports, and contains an extended 
series of tables of the business and financial 
standing of all of the active companies of the 
United States for the year ending December 
31, 1926. The book contains the full official 
titles of all of the old-line legal reserve United 
States life insurance companies, with data in- 
cluding their location, principal officers, date of 
incorporation and date of commencing busi- 
ness. Industrial insurance and group insurance 
are exhibited in separate tables, and show 
therein all of the leading items from the policy 
exhibit. A classification of bonds and stocks 
and mortgage: bonds lends itself to a ready 
analysis of the companies’ official resources. 
The results of all the companies from their 
date of organization are carefully prepared and 
exhibited in a concise manner for comparative 
purposes. A section of the book is devoted to 
a comprehensive series of ratios totaling over 
7500. Other tables show the business of 1926, 
the companies being arranged in the order of 
their home State, premium receipts since or- 
ganization and a table of rank. The table of 
aggregates shows that the total new premiums 
were over $340,000,000, and the total renewals 
over $2,000,000,000. More than $500,000,000 
was paid beneficiaries in death claims. 

The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports is compiled and published annually, 
prior to the issuance of a majority of Insur- 
ance Department reports, and it contains all 
the various details given in the financial state- 
ment of 322 regular old-line legal reserve life 
insurance companies as presented in the dif- 
ferent reports. It was designed and is printed 
for pocket use, so as to enable a life agent to 
easily carry an official report of the condition 
of the companies in his pocket to use when 
occasion requires. Agents who have heretofore 
had recourse to bulky or incomplete State 
documents should not fail to get a copy of this 
work, for in it are contained in a concise and 
comprehensive manner all the statistical details 
of all legal reserve life insurance companies’ 
financial statements. Send in your order for 
an early copy of this important document. 
Price $5 per copy. 


Year Book of the Merchants Association of 
New York 
The Merchants Association of New York has 
issued its Year Book for 1927—a book of 342 
pages, which well emphasizes the important po- 
sition which this organization has attained in the 
business life of the city. 
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How do you know so 
much about my insurance requirements ? 


“PRECAUSE insurance is my business. ent manner. Then ‘too I have behind me 
Because I make it a point to obtain all the facilities of the strongest fire insurance 
the facts possible and then to analyze the risk organization in the country.” 


of a prospective client before making m ; : ; ; 

fi Pl P a This agent virtually underwrites the big 
rst call. wg 

2 i. business risks in his town before at- 
I do not believe in cultivating a customer tempting to get them on his books. 

by social calls. I came here to talk insur- Does he get them all? No—but his is 

ance—your insurance in particular—and if the lion’s share. 

I can’t do that intelligently then I am wast- 


ing valuable time both for myself and for YS 


you. 


“If my knowledge of insurance requirements AMERICAN EAGLE 
surprises you, it is only because I want some FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of your business; and should you see fit to EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y: 
give it to me, my previous preparation then PN Sap: Sa 
makes it possible for me to handle the un- PAUL L. HAID, PrEsioenT 
derwriting in the promptest and most effici- CASH CAPITAL - ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALEDONIAN CHANGES 





R. C. Christopher Retires from Post 





ROBERT R. CLARK MADE UNITED 
STATES MANAGER 





Arthur H. F. Schumm Appointed to Assist 
Him—Both Long With Company 

R. C. Christopher, United States manager of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company, Hartford, 
who has been connected with the company for 
35 years as general agent of the Middle Depart- 
ment, assistant United States manager and man- 
ager, has, at his expressed wish, retired from 
that post and Robert R. Clark has been chosen 
to succeed him. Announcement to this effect 
was made by General Manager R. Hill Stewart 
of the home office who has been visiting Hart- 
ford. In addition, Arthur H. F. Schumm has 
been made assistant manager to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Clark’s promotion. 

Mr. Clark has been assistant United States 
manager of the Caledonian and vice-president 
of the Caledonian-American since the death of 
Mr. Post, succeeding Mr. Christopher. at. that 
time. Mr. Clark for many years served the in- 
terests of the Caledonian in New England as 
general agent, following which he was called to 
the home office as executive general agent, re- 
maining in that position until the time of his 
appointment as assistant United States manager. 
Mr. Clark entered the insurance business with 
the well-known agency of William A. Muller 
& Co. of Boston, later taking up field work as 
special agent of the Newark Fire in the New 
England States, resigning from that company 
to become associated with the Caledonian. 

Mr. Schumm has been associated with the 
Caledonian for twenty years, serving in the of- 
fice underwriting department, and later as gen- 
eral agent in the Middle Department field. In 
1926, he was called to the home office and was 
appointed manager of the automobile department 
of the company. 


MEXICAN SITUATION CLEARING 
Government Understood to Favor Non- 
Enforcement of Investment Law 

WasHInNcTON, D. C., October 29.—A satis- 
factory conclusion of the controversy between 
the Mexican government and American insur- 
ance companies has practically been reached, it 
is indicated by reports to Washington from 
Mexico City where Dwight W. Morrow has 
assumed his post as Ambassador. 

Under a Mexican law which went into effect 
in July, 1926, no Mexican individual or concern 
is permitted to place insurance with a foreign 
company which has not complied with require- 
ments that they invest certain percentages of 
their funds in Mexico. Before the adoption of 


the law, most of ‘the Mexican insurance was 


placed with American firms not registered in 
Mexico, and following its enactment many of 
the companies attempted to continue business 
without complying with the law, whereupon the 
Mexican government stepped in and seized mail 
from such companies to policyholders and 
agents, resulting in a protest through the State 
Department. 

The American companies opposed the law 
because of its provisions requiring that they 
must limit their investments in foreign securi- 
ties to 30 per cent and 10 per cent to any one 
debtor, the restriction that not more than 50 
per cent of the companies’ funds may be in- 
vested in real estate, and the provision prohibit- 
ing foreign companies in Mexico from invoking 
the protection of their own governments. 

It is understood that the Mexican government 


will not change the law, but will refrain from . 


adopting punitive measures against companies 
not complying with its provisions. 


TO REFINANCE MERCHANTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
Corroon & Reynolds Now Managers—J. M. 
Byrne, Jr., Is President 


Under plans now forming, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company of 
Newark will be refinanced and _ recapitalized. 
Authorized common stock of the company is 
composed of 100,000 shares with a par value 
of $5 and it is believed that the first offering 
will be 40,000 shares to be sold 2t $25, the idea 
being to add $5 to capital and $20 to the sur- 
plus. The program of expansion will begin 
with $1,000,000 capital and surplus by this 
means. 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., of New York, have 
been made managers of the company. R. A. 
Corroon, president of Corroon & Reynolds, is 
also president of the American Equitable As- 
surance Company, the Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company, New York Fire Insurance Company 
a director of the Guardian Fire Assurance Cor- 
poration, the recently organized Brooklyn Fire 
Insurance Company and other prominent insur- 
ance organizations. 

J. M. Byrne, Jr., president of J. M. Byrne 
& Co., one of the oldest and leading fire insur- 
ance agencies in New Jersey, established in 
1886 by Mr. Byrne’s father, the late J. M. 
Byrne, Sr., has been elected president of the 
company. 


Foamite-Childs and American-LaFrance 
Combine 
The American-LaFrance Fire Engine Com- 
pany, of Elmira, N. Y., has acquired the Foam- 
ite-Childs Corporation, of Utica, N. Y., and the 
combined organizations will be known as the 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Corporation. 
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SITUATION BETTER 





Chicago Discussed at Western Auto 
Conference Session 





H. A. MILLER MADE PRESIDENT 


56 Per Cent of Stolen Cars Are Fords and 
Chevrolets 





Cuicaco, Itt., October 31—That co-opera- 
tion of alert underwriters with an efficient po- 
lice department will result in automobile theft 
reductions and recovery increases is proved be- 
yond question by the good experience reported 
for Chicago by the theft committee of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Conferenée ‘at its 
annual meeting in Chicago last week. Although 
absolutely the situation in Chicago is not so good 
as in the balance of the Conference territory, 
comparatively to the Chicago experience of the 
preceding year great improvement has been 
made. 

The report stated that “for the last five 
months the situation in Chicago has improved 
and, we believe, will continue to improve. For 
the first seven months there were 1075. more 
thefts reported. than for the previous same pe- 
riod. For the last five months there were only 
95 more thefts reported than for the previous 
same period.” 

The reports said that “of all automobiles re- 
ported as stolen, 56 per cent are Fords and 
Chevrolets. These low-listed cars are generally 
sold in the rural districts.” 

Officers elected by the Conference for the 
new year are the following: 

H. A. Miller, assistant manager of the North 
America, president; E. A. Henne, secretary, 
America Fore companies, vice-president ; Ralph 
Rawlings, of Rawlings & Hewett, Lansing, 
Mich., Western managers for the Boston and 
the Old Colony, treasurer. Executive commit- 
tee members elected are: H. A. Miller, E. A. 
Henne, J. D. Vail, retiring president of the con- 
ference and assistant general agent in the auto- 
mobile department of the Hartford; A. F. 
Powrie, manager, Fire Association; F. A. Rye, 
manager, Commercial Union; Charles N. Gor- 
ham, Rockford, Ill., Western manager, Ameri- 
can of Newark W. A. Chapman, manager, Fire- 
mans Fund; W. H. Lininger, manager, Spring- 
field Fire and Marine; F. P. Hamilton, man- 
ager, Queen, and George Tramel, A<tna Life. 


B. M. Edgerton Joins Weed & Kennedy 

B. M. Edgerton, formerly president of Edger- 
ton & Co., has been elected a vice-president of 
Weed & Kennedy, the well-known New York 
insurance firm. Mr. Edgerton is widely known 
as a specialist on corporation insurance, and in 
future his brokerage business will be handled by 
Weed & Kennedy. 
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THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 


OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 


RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- 
ICE IT RENDERS. 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 
COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD ;SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Court Square Building 
2 Lafayette. St. New York City 











Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)............. $7,465,665 .00 
MPN EIIIOE 6 ca. 5-,0;-oi 5 sANS Wrelc.s 6:0 "6. a:10 bie adacenbaidlsiacerd 30,000 .00 
Accrued Interest on Investments.............. 101,665 .74 
Comite Bank sud O8iGGe. « ... oc ccc icciewees 1,199,252 .06 
Premiums in Course of Collection.............. 399,390 .22 

Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
PUUCUIOS GE DERTNGIE.. oo. 5.56.0 cctncvicceecces 2,444.91 
$9,198,417 .93 

LIABILITIES 

Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities.......... $5,894,895 .79 
ARNE EER NONNI a5: a bec io wea cra atersraimerstaiw-owiele 611,616 .08 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses............... 39, 554. 69 
Unabsorbed Premium Refund declared (Not paid) 351.37 
PUNE COMMME OEIIIB CS os ohio. 01k <.s'5 0-0 5.icle es Bais eoaien 2,610,000 .00 


$9,198,417 .93 
Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 
ESE ORE IEE 2 201d sigiatis: opie tien See e eee $8,000,000 .00 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 


OUR FACILITIES 
Treaty or Facultative and or Excess fer Automobiles, General and 
t: 
Wer eaat s Com pe . 
and Surety and Robbery 
Lae pet: -s Theft and Lareen: 
~ ersonal Aceident and Health 
- RWate Damage 
: Posuaeny Dnswaye including Liability 
Catastrophe 
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Fire Insurance 








WHERE FIRE 


INSURANCE 


DIVIDENDS COME FROM 





YEARS WERE DERIVED 


ALL DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS FOR 10 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 


AND PAID FROM 




















INVESTMENT INCOME 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EXCESS 
OF CONTRIBUTIONS 























PAID FOR DIVIDENDS ....... 
(Cash and Stock) 


TOTAL. ...0cce000 





IN $205,378,301 
‘6 vee (41% OF INVESTMENT 
be INCOME) 
186 MILLIONAIRE USED FOR LOSSES OR ADDED 
FIRE INSURANCE 7o Soees 
COMPANIES uit slits 
$496,630,921 (59% OF INVESTMENT 
INCOME) 
SUMMARY: 
INVESTMENT INCOME .............--++ $496,630,921 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SURPLUS .......... 94,304,867, 
TOTAL ..ccccccccccceccececceces $590,935,788 


USED FOR LOSSES OR ADDED TO SURPLUS 291,252,620 








cecscccces $299,683,168 





seeeeeeees $590,935,788 
















Income 
from 
NAME OF COMPANY Invest- 
ments 
in = Yrs 
Aetra, Hartiotd.... . si0.cs< ics vs 00 15,070,219 
Agricultural, Watertown . Snes 4,027,659 
Albany, Albany......... 786,230 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh . 1,672,63. 
Alliance, Philadelphia ae gin a 2,475,839 
American, Newark. 5-05 <.* 7,145,798 
American Alliance, New York..... 2,198,9: 
American and Foreign, N. Y...... 1,263,18 
American Auto., St. Louis........ 1,585,408 
American Central, eae 2,853,506 
American Druggists, Cincinnati... 381,210 
American Eagle, New Vork....... 2,911,87 
American Equitable, New a a 1,924,333 
American National, Columbus ., 516,745 
American Reserve, "New York*.... 394,732 
American Union, New York*..... 210,061 
Automobile, Hartford...........- 3,983,156 
Baltimore American, New York*. 2 402,74 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y.*..... 4 ,538,37 
Bestoll, TRIN sc oa cc ctswcccsces 5,844,9. 
Buffalo, Buffalo... ...0ccccccceses 1,678,367 
California, San Francisco......... 1,315,633 


Camden Fire, Camden........... 3,509,716 


Excess of 

Investment 

Contribu- Income and 

tion of Contribu- 

Stock- Dividends tions Over 

holders Paid Dividends 

in T “ Yrs. in ee Yrs. in Ten Yrs. 
heteees 11,650,000 3,420,219 
kuseiace 2,492,500 1,535,159 
dee tiate 350, 436,230 
tnaaeen $942,000 730,633 
$125,000 1,326,250 1,274,589 
G1 ,000 46,110,136 2,035,662 

{400,000 2,050,000 8,92 
ctiuecie 71,375,000 —111,813 
$450,000 61,163,500 871,908 
Lge ¥ ema 350,665 2,502, 841 
77,500 338,000 50,710 
pe Ge 1,410,000 1,501,879 
c900, a775, 203 2,049,130 
ove saatantes 3,327 
é 4 150,000 1,047,732 
il PR EAE 910,061 
$16,000,000 1,770,560 18,212,596 
$1,000,000 "180; 000 1,222,745 
71,500,000 275,000 2,763,376 
ideuade a3,760, ‘000 2,084,954 
agai bite 21,674,000 4,367 
evamdlaga ¥ 1,185,633 
nccunens 1,643,757 1,865,959 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Carolina, Wilmington............ 
Central Fire, Baltimore.......... 
Chicago F, & M., Chicago*....... 
Cattnets, SE Ca oan ceecok ss 
City of New York, New York..... 
Columbia, Jersey City........... 
Columbia, Dayton.......cccesss> 


Columbian National, Lansing... . . 
Commerce, Glens Falls........... 
Commercial Union, New York.... 
Commonwealth, New York....... 
Concordia, Milwaukee........... 
Connecticut, Hartford........... 
Continental, New York.......... 
County Fire, Philadelphia Daina sess 
Delaware, New York*,.......... 


Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque...... 
Eagle Fire, New York* 
Bagit, NORM. oisicc ceeds es ce. 
East and West, New Haven*..... 
Employers’ Fire, Boston*........ 
Equitable Fire, Charleston....... 
Equitable F. & M., Providence... . 
Eureka-Security F, & M., Cinn.*. . 
Excess Reins. Co. of Am., Phila.*. 


Export, New York*............. 
Federal, Jersey City............. 
Federal Union, Chicago.......... 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York....... 
Fidelity Union, Dallas*.......... 
Fire Association, Phila........... 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco... . 
Firemens, Newark.............-. 
Fire Reassurance, New York*..... 
First American Fire, New York*. . 


Franklin Fire, Philadelphia....... 
Franklin National, New York*.... 
General Exch. Ins. Corp., N. Y.*.. 
General, Senttiae® jos iis aie gi's4 0 
Qirard F. & M., Philadelphia... ... 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.......... 
Globe, Pittsburgh ae oe Pe?’ 
‘lobe & Rutgers, New York...... 
Granite State, Portsmouth........ 
Great American, New York....... 


Great Lakes Chicago............ 
Guaranty Fire, Providence*...... 
Gulf Ins. Co., Dallas*,........... 


Hamburg-American, N. Y.*...... 
Hamilton Fire, New York........ 
Hanover Fire, New York......... 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.......... 
Hartford Fire, Hartford.......... 
Home F, & M., San Francisco*.... 


Hoare, New Wotltsnic ois cides 
Home Fire, Little Rock.......... 
Hudson, New York*............-. 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y. ps 
Importers & Exporters, N: ee 
Indemnity Co. of Amer., St. Louis. . 
OS eae rer 
Ins. i of N. Amer., Phila....... 


Inter-Ocean Reins,, Cedar Rapids*. 
Iowa National, Des Moines....... 
Knickerbocker, New York........ 
La Salle Fire, New Orleans*,..... 
Liberty Bell, Philadelphia*....... 
Lébosty; Dagton, 0.9 oo. s0ccccaes 
Lincoln Fire, New York*......... 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia....... 
Manhattan F, & M., New York*. . 
Maryland Ins. Co., Baltimore..... 


Massachusetts F, & M., Boston... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.......... 
Mechanics & Traders, N. Orleans. . 
Mercantile, New York........... 
Merchants Fire, Denver.......... 
Merchants Fire, New York....... 
Merchants, Providence*.......... 
WMGCORES St. POON 6-4 ck senceeee 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit....... 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. 


National American, Omaha*...... 
National Auto., Los Angeles*..... 
Nat’l-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh... 

National Fire, Hartford.......... 
National Liberty, New York...... 
National Reserve, Dubuque*..... 
National Security, Omaha........ 
National Union, Pittsburgh....... 
Newark Fire, Newark............ 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick. . 





New Hampshire, Manchester. .... 
New Jersey, Newark.............- 
New York State Fire, Albany. 
New York Underwriters, N. Y 





Niagara Fire, New York.......... 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh.... 


Income 
from 
Invest- 
ments 
in Ten Yrs. 


731, 922 


434,652 
3,116,629 


728,742 
1,418,846 
665,945 
465,234 
17,253,528 
2,468,095 
3,487,048 


649,905 


999,119 


424, 414 


Excess of 

Investment 
Contribu- Income and 
tion of tribu- 
Stock- Di tions Over 
holders Dividends 


in Ten Yrs. in Tea Yes in Tea Yrs, 


163,503 528,155 
velioeaial 000 334,722 
41,080,917 280,000 1,386,015 
peer ge 181,000 172,793 
000 800,296 1,183,989 
388,423 250,000 901,257 
siscten j517,500 —25,912 
2580,653 306,116 1,227,777 
7200, 4342,000 7,648 
Jigs '000 603,991 
ag setae 675,000 1,206,524 
975,000 888,988 1,350,508 
indents 2,450,000 2,658,881 
see LAT 20,400,605 685,445 
300,000 314.9 09,073 
700,000 _......-. 863,949 
Pi satota 1,251,000 177,437 
Raich 360,168 678 
Sena 11,060, "636 
§726,120 2,020 874,902 
m777,500 561, "875 —«1,440,086 
SOO dd a cinin 751,871 
§1,000,000 si... -. 1,616,578 
fet SP 304,866 152,557 
1500,000 7'500 1,238,348 
cade 305,714 650,2 
ber spe i 391,922 
0932,110 200, 1,166,762 
EN? 2,150,000 "629 
400,000 88,000 692,962 
1,000,000 14,099,971 5,817,203 
§300, 116,402 483,037 
3,600,000 5,467,311 5,734,932 
1,750, 6,405,000 4,939,703 
2'374.496 75,493,192 2,140,751 
§207.8 64,000 _1,167,030 
§58,22 yt wipe "376,517 
500,000 1,870,000 _— 1,356,938 
SNMEE- “Sddireeee 743,398 
FOOROON ~ vocteake 1,164,250 
1,000,000 $380, 132 920,223 
§275, 5,000 1,334,391 
Sei iS Be. a3, ae. 000 ~—«1,575,342 
eestidee "396,000 218,354 
bing ta: 18,945,992 15,742,586 
bs ease 362,000 423,559 
41,500,000 17,670,000 5,146,524 
434,597 37,078 744 
505,500 20,000 521,02.) 
MES... .aoaacd 317,274 
$1,500,000 ........ 1,629, 106 
§309/650 20,000 474,522 
deat 301,948 721,282 
5 a $1,675,000 2,031,934 
§300, 76, 539,235 
3,000,000 12,878,841  10,944,83 
1,750,000 320,000 2,771,968 
$3,000,000 30,270,000 5,205,142 
eesnes 971,179 239,650 
9985,000 ........ 2,019,647 
522,000 $680,000 670,742 
650,000 371,000 1,697, 
§250,000 12/500 903; 
bie Gee 153,000 312,234 
$1,000,000 10,785,000 7,468,528 
ete op 470,710 1,997,385 
ey aT 1,200,000. 2,287,048 
248,178 150,000 748,083 
221,503 130,000 605,288 
000 897,000 839,006 
291,470 62,413 600,672 
tiny Vigan BM pc 93,372 
eae 75,393 41, 
$1,275,000 15, 1,393,443 
, : 17,987 
Rr eomtonas 728,275 
§50,000 256,750 175,625 
Rep eee 390,000 320,292 
§385,000 477,500 1,109,086 
ses eedeer> neta 1,086,854 
cpap 925,000 759,145 
60,000 216,498 324,216 
78,000 2,930,000 1,289,177 
57,424 103,435 492,579 
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hehe ; 599,119 
501,566 2,002,500 2,380,048 
snuhloihd’ 386,927 482,154 
hap iphoto 75, —129, 
Fad SI 1,260,335 908,969 
1,000,000  4°791.775 6,656,617 
mesh ivs 4 +3,234'720 3,907,823 
a@511,200 180, 3,884, 
50,000 97,500 504.7 
§2,125,000 1,598,725 4,176,751 
ee egeme 758,572 1,004,203 
100,000 376,166 546,444 
rere 2,304,556 1,645,368 
§287,500 315,000 —_ 1,696,509 
Seis 56, 256,217 
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Addrese Home Offiee For Agency Connection 


mi: HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «>» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. D. BAIN HENRY G. BARBEE 
Ghatrman of the Board Presiden 











1824 1927 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


Choose Choose 

Your Np iW Po r + Your 

Company Company 
INCORPORATED - 1872 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1927 


$12.500.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23.110,445.67 
17.628 138. 96 
53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General | Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, M. 233 S Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


























An Exceptional Opportunity 


General Aisi Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 

Honie Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 


Writing Fire, Windstorm and all Kindred 
Lines—World-wide Facilities 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS COME FROM 
(Concluded from page 19) 














Excess of Excess of 
Investment Investment 
Income Contribu- Income and Income Contribu- Income and 
from tion of ae. Contribu- from tion of Contribu- 
NAME OF COMPANY Invest- Stock- Dividends tions Over NAME OF COMPANY Invest- Stock- Dividends tions Over 
ments holders Paid Dividends ments holders Paid Dividends 
in ™ Yrs. in aa | Yrs. in ~~ Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. 
3 $ 
Northern, New York............. 1,501,113 125,000 599,750 1,026,363 Stuyvesant, New York........... 11,78,321 $300,000 21,2991 1,868,330 
North River, New York.......... 6,009,486 §225,000 12,490,159 3,744,327 Superior, Pittsburgh............. 1,722,401 775,000 920,000 1,577,401 
North Star, New York*.......... 219,941  §1,200,000 96, 1,323,941 Transcontinental, New York*..... 61,402 190'000 idee wmes 751,402 
Northwestern F. & M., Minn’l’s... GS Up caccees 3 554,393 
: Travelers Fire, Hartford*......... 232,040 §4,500,000 _—.............. 4,732,040 
Northwestern Nat’l, Milwaukee... Po ie 72,985,000 1,352,708 Trinity Fire, Daflas*............. DC Duckaado~- -wbaedae 52,419 
Old Colony, Boston.............. 1,813,246 §600,000 672,000 1,741,246 Twin City Fire, Minneapolis...... GE bc cewes 15, 471,292 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton*........ 346,283 291,533 Union Automobile, Los Angeles*. . 1,031,735 75,000 295,137 811,598 
Orient, Hartford......... ef eke. 2,230,982 930,982 United American, Pittsburgh..... 1,519,752 ¢ ,000 295, 1,274,752 
Pacific Fire, New York 1,661,388 309,387 United Firemens, Philadelphia... . 1,044,337 $408,050 176,000 1,276,387 
Patriotic, New York*. ok suse Cos 213,158 213,158 United States Fire, New York.... O2eeieee! - Sddewdan gg2,717,596 6,564,837 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila......... 4,593,782 1,925,032 U.S. Merch. & Shippers, 1. oe ee 2,734,923 §300,000 586,480 2,448,443 
Peoples National, Philadelphia... . 1,316,13: 03,638 Universal, Newark*.............. 550,003 hh192,292 108,000 634,295 
Philadelphia F, & M., Phila.*..... 417,481  §1,500,000 100,000 1,817,487 Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City. . 1,162,260 §250,000 733,000 679,260 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte, N.C... fi eS SS 195,000 580,491 é 
if Victory, Philadelphia*........... 588,509  §1,000,000 458,400 1,130,109 
Phoenix, Hastloea <0. ss: simiace.ss 12:532,846 nnsicns 9,133,165 3,399,681 Virginia F. & M., Richmond...... SRE |. kc ewas h770,000 481,250 
Pilot Reinsurance, N. Y.*........ 49,270 EE. “écadane 449,270 West American, Los Angeles*..... 944,143 $150,000 h437,495 656,648 
Potomac, Washington........... 548,314 SOO 000 nc ccees 1,148,314 Westchester Fire, N. Y........... 4,888,244 71,500,000 2,825,000 3,563,244 
Preferred Risk, Topeka.......... 728,151 cc577 ,867 49,266 1,256,752 Western Auto., Fort Scott, Kans.*. CGE. © | cadaeinn > wameeaee 69,041 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago.*... 144,715 LU ee 494,715 World F. & M., Hartford*........ 248,918 §1,000,000 ........ 1,248,918 
Providence Washington, Prov..... 4,904,801  ....... x3,979,967 924,834 
Provident, Rochester, N. H.*..... 109,761 §550,000 0,01 629,761 Totals (186 Cos.).......00. 496,630,921 94,304,867 299,683,168 291,252,620 
Prudential of Gt. Britain, N. Y.*.. 42,904 dd1,000,000 _—............. 1,442,904 be 
Queen, New York............-.5 ig kr *8,225,000  -—1,472,171 *In business less than 10 years. tIncludes $500,000 stock dividend. {Includes 
Beadle, DAVtOW..c ccc cesccvcss 94,849 ceweeee 392, 102,349 $300,000 stock dividend, §Surplus paidin. {Premium on newstock. a Includes $1,000,- 
000 stock | dividend. 6 Includes $700,000 stock dividend. ¢ Includes $600,000 initial 
Reliance, Philadelphia........... 796,481 $600,000 486,806 909,675 — surplus paid in and $300,000 transferred from capital. d Includes $200,000 stock dividend. 
Rentbite, DOMME 6 6.6.6.055<ccccces PX. lial ee A 1,105,000 990,785 f Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in and $500,000 cash special reserve. g Includes $600,000 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh........ 752,104 §70,000 275, 547,1 stock dividend. A Includes $250,000 stock dividend. 1 Initial surplus paidin. j Includes 
Rhode Island, Providence........ 1,253,835 §350,000 647,077 956,758 $150,000 stock dividend. k Includes $12,905 premium on new stock and $567,748 surplus 
Richmond, New York............ [ob | rer 4473,000 340,385 from deduction of par value of stock. / Includes $300,000 transferred from surplus to 
Rossia, Hartford*............ mos 4,337,771  §1,085,235 23,000,000 2,423,006 capital. m Includes $125,000 premium on stock sold and $652,500 surplus paid in. o In- 
Safeguard, New York............ AEE. cecssces-  wcwupees 63,080 cludes $332,110 commission on reinsurance and $600,000 surplus paid in. k Includes 
Security, New Haven............ 3,818,098 §300,000 1,133,000 2,985,098 $5,000,000 stock dividend. gq Includes $42,311 paid scripholders and $1,000,000 stock 
Security, Davenport............. 2. | ere 258,000 353,830 dividend. r Includes $750,000 stock dividend. s Dividends to policyholders. ¢ Includes 
Sentinel, Springfield*............ 77,589 SMU 6. caceuens 577,589 $2,800,000 stock dividend. wu Includes $2,500,000 stock dividend. v Includes $361,132 
surplus paid in and $73,465 notes collected on sale of stock. w Includes $6,000,000 stock 
Southern Home, Charleston...... 348,691 {200,000 328,641 220,050 dividend. x Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. y Includes $1,570,000 stock dividend. 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield... S.GGEBGS lc ccwees a5,105,000 3,556,595 z Includes surplus paid in. aa Includes $300,000 surplus paid in and $211,200 premum 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul........ STISA skeen x6,382,000 2,336,430 on stock sold. 6b Includes $100,000 stock dividend. cc Includes $495,050 premium on 
Standard Fire, Trenton.......... 912,078 §100,000 4568,000 444,078 new stock and $82,817 surplus paid in. dd Includes $500,000 surplus paid in and $500,000 
Standard, Martie ....6608 tives 739,847 _.. §500,000 230,000 1,009,847 premium on new stock. ff Includes $400,000 surplus paid in and $500,000 premium on 
Standard, New York*............ 602,533, 31,056,813 «........ 1,659,346 new stock. gg Includes $62,500 stock dividend. hh Net amount received from non- 
Seal, THOU WO osc bbs oe paecdee ee 1,192,119 £900,000 464,000 1,628,119 admitted reinsurers for losses and reserves. 








BROOKLYN FIRE ORGANIZING 
William Tomlins, Jr., Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of $2,000,000 Company 
Plans for the organization of the Brooklyn 
Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have been virtually completed and stock in the 
company is now being sold. The original plans 
called for the issuance of 10,000 shares, par 
value $25, to be subscribed and paid for at $100 
per share, thus providing a capital of $250,000 
and a surplus of $750,000 but the issue has been 
oversubscribed to such an extent that a $2,000,- 
000 company is now proposed, that is, $500,000 
capital and $1,500,000 surplus. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn is the depository and 

fiscal agent of the company. 

Like many of the new financial institutions 
of that borough, the Brooklyn Fire seems to 
be sponsored by the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and its directorate includes the name 
of Arthur S. Somers, former head of that or- 
ganization. Literature issued by the promoters 
of the company points out that the Borough of 
Brooklyn has a population of 2,240,000 and an 
assessed realty valuation of $3,606,595,000 but 
no fire insurance company is domiciled there at 
the present time. 

The Brooklyn Fire will be operated by the 
well-known firm of Corroon & Reynolds, who 
control and operate the American Equitable Fire, 
the Knickerbocker Fire and the New York 
Fire, all of New York. William M. Tomlins, 
Jr., vice-president of the American Surety 
Company, New York, who is a life-long resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, has been elected president of 
the Brooklyn Fire. The new company will ap- 


ply for a regular fire and marine charter and 


its scope of operations will be nation-wide. It. 


hopes to be actively engaged in writing busi- 
ness before January 1, 1928. 

The list of directors of the Brooklyn Fire 
follows: Samuel G. Adams, C. Stewart Cav- 
anagh, Frank L. Cheek, Dorville S. Coe, Paul 
W. Connelly, Samuel H. Coombs, Richard A. 
Corroon, James J. Crawford, Morris Dlugasta, 
Stephen V. Duffy, James B. Fisher, Augustus 
C. Froeb, George H. Gray, Foster Gunnison, 
George R. Holahan, Jr., Albert Hutton, William 
S. Irish, Frank M. McCurdy, William Ober- 
mayer, William G. O’Brien, James H. Post, 
Lewis H. Pounds, Otto E. Reimer, Edward A. 
Richards, J. W. Schomaker, Arthur S. Somers, 
George W. Spence, William M. Tomlins, Rob- 
ert Van Iderstine, Charles Wisseman. All are 
prominent Brooklyn business men and the list 
includes the president and a number of the di- 
rectors of the First National Bank of Brooklyn. 


Defense for Russian Suits 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 

I note in your issue of October 20 the report of a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court declaring 
New York State Statute prescribing a stay of actions 
on Russian insurance policies of American companies 
until there should be a recognized government in Rus- 
sia, to be unconstitutional, as impairing the obligation 
of a contract. 

It would seem to me that a defense to such actions 
would be a plea of estoppel of the plaintiff as a citi- 
zen of the Russian present so-called government, and 
de facto government, to maintain such an action, on 
the ground of the confiscation of the Soviety Govern- 
ment of the Russian branches of the American com- 
panies, and of their property in Russia. 

The Russian Government itself, after such confis- 


ak 


cation, certainly could not maintain any such action 
in a court in the United States, until it had rescinded 
its arbitrary confiscation of what is certainly regarded 
as private property in the United States. If the 
Soviet authorities and the government could not main- 
tain such an action, any citizen of Russia, yielding 
allegiance to that government, should be estopped from 
maintaining any suit in any court in the United States. 

To confiscate arbitrarily an insurance company’s 
property, the primary resource for the payment of its 
obligations in Russia, and then to maintain the right 
to sue the company here on its contracts, seems ab- 


surd. Very truly yours, 
James F. MInor. 
Charlottesville, Va., October 27, 1927. 


Report District Fire Rates Too High 

WasuHincTon, D. C., October 29.—Fire com- 
panies operating in the District of Columbia are 
charging rates which are at least one-third too 
high, and there is also a serious lack of ade- 
quate insurance law, it has been found by in- 
vestigators of the United States Government 
who, through the Federal Bureau of Efficiency, 
have just submitted a lengthy report to the 
District Commissioners. 

Pointing out that the District is a “compact 
municipality” with adequate water supply and 
fire-fighting service, wide streets, buildings rela- 
tively highly resistant to fire and with few fire 
hazards of use and occupancy, the report states 
that while the average rate here is 64 cents per 
$100, as compared with an average of 99 cents 
for the whole United States, “it is evident, 
however, that this difference in rates fails to 
remove the discrimination against the residents 
of the District when an examination is made: of 
available statistics of premiums received and 
losses paid.” 
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The Western Automobile Insurance Company 
The Western Automobile Casualty Company 
| The Western Fire Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICES 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


Established in 1910. 

Operating in 18 States. 

Combined Assets $2,635,409. 

Combined Capital and Surplus $1,059,040. 
Cash Income, 1926, $1,733,186. 
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Desirable Agency opportunities 
in unoccupied territories 


E. C. GORDON 
Secretary 


RAY B. DUBOC 
President 




































Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 

{New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANGE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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COME TO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 


William L. Vernon, President 


L. E. Hubbard 
V. P. & General Counsel 


R. N. Stevenson 


V. P. & Agency Mgr. 











We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THe SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 





















Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 

Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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T. L. Geraghty Heads Grand Nest 
(Concluded from page 3) 
done by those not members of the order. How- 
ever, it was insisted by the opponents that each 
pond should have the right to co-operate as it 
pleased, with the understanding that it would 
be responsible for its own actions. 

Mr. Leake in his address praised the ponds for 
their hospitality to him during the past year 
and mentioned the fact that the word Interna- 
tional was being urged as a part of the name. 
He expressed himself as unfavorable to the re- 
quest of casualty men that they be admitted into 
membership. The committee of three was ap- 
pointed to consider the president’s address and 
though a report was made no action was taken. 
Mr. Rudd reported a total membership of six 
thousand five hundred forty-nine on October 
twenty-second, as compared to six thousand four 
hundred eighty-seven at the time of the last 
convention. During the year a charter was is- 
sued to the Nova Scotia Pond, and San Fran- 
cisco led with the largest number of new mem- 
bers, a total of seventy-six. The Empire State 
Pond was second with fifty-three, and Michigan 
third and forty-four. 


GEORGE H. BATCHELDER TO RETIRE 
Will Sever His Connection With the North 
British & Mercantile on December 31 

It is announced that George H. Batchelder, 
assistant manager of the North British and 
Mercantile of London, and vice-president of its 
affiliated companies, is to retire on December 
31 next. He has been with the North British 
and Mercantile for many years and is greatly 
respected in the insurance world. He plans to 
return to his former home at Evanston, III., fol- 
lowing his retirement from business. 


OPPOSED TO COMPULSORY INSUR- 
ANCE 

George O. Finlayson Tells Insurance So- 

ciety That Education Is Chief Need 

Speaking to an audience of 400 members and 
guests of the Insurance Society of New York 
at the annual dinner and meeting, October 24, 
George O. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the Dominion of Canada, declared him- 
self an opponent of compulsory insurance, con- 
tending that “Nationalization of insurance must 
come through salesmanship, not governmental 
compulsion.” “I think I speak for all super- 
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visory officials of both nations,” continued the 
speaker, “in hoping that our system of non-in- 
terference with private insurance business con- 
tinues.” 

Mr. Finlayson remarked of the deep friend- 
ship and good-will between the United States 
and Canada, describing their similarity of aims 
and ideals and then added: 


It may well be taken as an undisputed fact 
that Canada is British and that she will remain 


British. The weaker become the legislative and 
constitutional bonds that would continue Canada 
in a purely colonial status the stronger become 
the silken ties of sentiment and affection. 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha 
was also a speaker. Mr. Beha said that the in- 
surance business was chiefly one of honor and 
trust and that the Insurance Society of New 
York was a promoter of those virtues. Edward 
C. Lunt acted as toastmaster. 











Would You Reinsure a RISK 
of Only $100? 


Illustration of a Typical $10,000 Risk 
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Pro-Rata Reinsurance 
Pro-Rating All Losses 


limits. 


Assets $2,569,807.88 





Then why pay for reinsurance against small LOSSES you 
can better afford to take care of alone? 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 


gives protection where you want it--on heavy Losses-~and 
cuts the overhead expense of handling losses within your 


For information write 


INTER -OCEAN REINSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Surplus to Treaty Holders $950,404.22 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 
Against Excessive Losses 


Reserves $1,619,403.66 








NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


® Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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# INSURANCE ISSUED 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 






Tourist Baggage 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. THINK IT OVER! 
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Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


Now is the time, with the approach of cold weather, 
for Underwriters to spread the WARNINGS in re- 
gard to the fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 
gets in its deadly work. 

- - A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of 
a young man overcome while repairing his automobile with 
the engine running. This was in an open yard, the victim 
inhaling in close proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze 
stirring to dissipate it, and no odor to warn of the deadly 
gas which acts so quickly and so imperceptibly. Had this 
happened in a garage with closed doors, death would have 
been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 

were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John 
Hancock Company within twelve months’ period from July 
1926 to July 1927. 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 

- - Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was over- 
come by Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater 
in a bathroom. Gas companies now installing gas heaters 
ad domestic use insist upon funnels to carry off the gas 
umes. 


People should be informed 


on these points. 
The whole subject is treated avn 
in a booklet issued by this 
Company entitled ‘‘Carbon ec a ae 
Monoxide Gas.’’ Write In- Lire | COMPANY 
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quiry Bureau, enclosing 2c. er BOSTON, MASSACHUSETES 
postage. 





















BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 

























In 1827 heavy accident judgments 
were rare, hence there was no de- 
mand for liability insurance. That 
was one hundred years ago. 






























In 1887, about the time liability in- 
surance was first sold here, policies car- 
ried limits of $5,000-10,000. That 
was forty years ago. 


In 1927, now, we are confronted 
with the record of verdicts greatly 
exceeding the limits of forty years 
ago, while the dictionary description 
of insurance, “making oneself safe 
against something” stands as an ac- 
cusation against those by whom insur- 
ance is provided. 














The minimum or basic limits sold 

















GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH. a 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 











COLORED RISKS 


Brokers and others having Surplus business to place 
will find Prompt and Efficient Service Given by 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Nelson Place—Phone Mulberry 1822 





Capital $100,000 Participating 
Disability Double Indemnity 











EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 


Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
EDWARD NOVAK, Medical Director 























by this Company are $7500-15000 
for personal injuries and $1500 for 
property damage. 








Be a 1927 agent. Sell “Bankers 
Indemnity” policies and increase 
your clientele. 








Operating in the following States: 








Connecticut Pennsylvania Delaware Indiana 
Rhode Island District of Ohio Minnesota 
New Jersey Columbia Michigan Wisconsin 
Maryland Illinois 



























Liability — Compensation — Burglary— 
Plate Glass—Accident & Health 








Address Agency Department for Particulars 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO. 
























Head Office 
24-30 
Commerce St. 

NEWARK, 
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FREDERICK E. WILKENS, Vice Pres. & Gen. Manager 
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L.R. SWEZEY MADE 
PRESIDENT 


Succeeds Late W. G. Falconer as 
Phoenix Indemnity Head 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD BECOMES 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 
Vv. B. Chittenden and J. R. Robinson 
Elected Vice-Presidents—Officials 
All Experienced Executives 
The directors of the Phoenix Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York, have announced that, conse- 
quent on the death of W. G. Falconer, late 
president and general manager of the company, 
the following have been elected to the indicated 
Percival Beresford, chairman of the 
board: L. R. Swezey, president and general 
manager; V. B. Chittenden, vice-president ; and 

J. R. Robinson, vice-president. 


positions : 


Mr. Beresford, who has been a director since 
the inception of the company, is well known in 
insurance circles throughout the United States 
as United States manager of the Phoenix As- 
surance Company, Ltd., of London, England, a 
position which he has occupied for the past 
seventeen years. He is also president of the 
Columbia Insurance Company, of the Imperial 
Insurance Company and of the United Fire- 
men’s Company of Philadelphia. 

L. R. Swezey has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1909, commencing with the Ocean 
Accident and Guaranty Corporation, acting as 
claim adjuster in various parts of the country 
from 1909 to 1914. He then entered the employ 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, in charge of its Pacific Coast claims de- 
partment. He remained with that company 
from 1914 until February, 1925, and worked in 
the claims, underwriting and production de- 
partments, finally having charge of the metro- 
politan department of the Hartford at San 
Francisco. In February, 1925, he entered the 
employ of the Phoenix Indemnity Company at 
San Francisco, as its Pacific Coast manager, 
and remained in that capacity until August 31, 
1926, at which time he was made vice-president, 
and on January 1, 1927, was transferred from 
San Francisco to the home office of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company at New York, as vice-presi- 
dent. He is a graduate of Beloit College, class 
of 1905, studied law and was admitted to prac- 
tice in several States. 


V. B. Chittenden entered the insurance busi- 
ness upon his return from France in January, 
1919, with the Employers Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York in their claim depart- 
ment. In May of 1919 he was given charge of 


the branch office at Syracuse, N. Y.; in Novem- 
ber, 1920, returned to the home office of this 
company in charge of the claims and under- 
writing departments. 


On May 1, 1922, he en- 


terede the employ of the Phcenix Indemnity 
Company in charge of their metropolitan claims 
department. In February, 1926, he was made 
claims manager of that company. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard, ‘class of 1915, and a member 
of the Casualty and Surety Club and of the 
Harvard Club of New York. 

J. R. Robinson was graduated from Leland 
Stanford University in 1920 and immediately 
entered the insurance business with his father 
in a local agency in California. In 1922 he en- 
tered the employ of the California Inspection 
and Rating Bureau and remained wit hthat or- 
ganization until October, 1924, at which time he 
took charge of the compensation and inspection 
departments at the Phcenix Indemnity Com- 
pany’s San Francisco office. In 1925 he was 
piaced in entire charge of the underwriting at 
the San Francisco office and in March, 1926, 
the supervision of the agency work was added 
to his other duties. On January 1, 1927, he was 
transferred to the home office of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company in New York as super- 
intendent of agencies, and for the past year has 
been thoroughly familiarizing himself with the 
problems of agencies throughout the country. 





Ten Leaders in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance for the Year 
1926—Compiled by The 
Spectator 

Name and Location of 
Company Amount 
Travelers Ins., Hartford..... $23,400,798 
7Etna Life, Hartford......... 12,351,123 
Employers Liabitlity, Lon.... 10,788,689 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, Baltimore ....... 9,732,490 
Maryland Cas., Baltimore.... 8,364,053 
Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, Hartford ........ 7,030,821 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.... 6,394,204 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Bgl. 2h oes Ml Seco cie 5.402,806 
Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y... 5,125,568 
London Guarantee and Acci- 
ett) EONGOH 6S ii. ce fede tee 4,807,849 
LO Sammie ss Ne Tole Aaa $93,398,401 
Percentage—premiums of ten 
leaders to total......... ane 59.8% 











New York Hearing 

(Concluded from page 3) 
fused to supply information to his investigator. 
Chief Examiner Heath declared that the large 
capitalization of insurance companies today af- 
forded a wide margin of safety and that the 
case of the Manufacturers Liability was the 
first of its kind which he had observed in 25 
years of experience. He said that the New 
York department had refused the company’s 
license on May 1, 1927, when the report showed 
an unsound condition. Miss Frances Perkins, 
the New York State Industrial 

Beard, also discussed the situation. 


chairman of 
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INJUNCTION ISSUED 





Ohio Superintendent Restrained from 
Revoking Licenses of Outside 
Companies 





551 ORGANIZATIONS AFFECTED 





Involves Refusal to Pay One-Half of One 
Per Cent Premium Tax Increase 

The Court of Common Pleas of Franklin 
county (Columbus), Ohio, has issued a tempo- 
rary injunction restraining William C. Safford, 
Superintendent of Insurance of that State, from 
revoking licenses of foreign insurance companies 
for refusing to pay this year the one-half of 
one per cent premium tax increase imposed by 
the Ohio Legislature last spring. This case, 
Metropolitan vs. Safford, is a test suit author- 
ized by the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents at its meeting on October 7 and brought 
in the name of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, as a class suit for the benefit of all 
imsurance companies similarly situated, contest- 
ing the validity of the one-half of one per cent 
premium tax increase insofar as applicable to 
the 1927 tax, which is based on premiums col- 
lected during the year 1926. The petition was 
filed Friday, October 28. It is the contention 
of the Metropolitan that the Ohio premium tax 
payable each year “in the month of November,” 
is a tax on the business of the preceding year 
and, therefore, the one-half of one per cent in- 
crease imposed last spring violates a provision 
of the Ohio Constitution prohibiting retroactive 
laws. 

The petition of the Metropolitan, signed for 
the company by Leroy A. Lincoln, general coun- 
sel, and by Hon. Arthur I. Vorys of Columbus 
as Ohio counsel, asked for a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the Superintendent of Insurance 
from computing and charging insurance com- 
panies the additional one-half of one per cent; 
from revoking the licenses of. the plaintiff or its 
agents; enjoining the State auditor and State 
treasurer from collecting the additional one-half 
of one per cent premium tax on 1926 premiums, 
and from doing any act to enforce the payment 
of this additional tax on 1926 premiums. The 
petition also asked that the same remedies be 
available to all foreign insurance companies 
(life, fire, casualty, etc.), similarly situated, 
and that upon final hearing, said injunction be 
made perpetual. The petition states thdt approx- 
imately 551 foreign insurance companies are in- 
terested. 

At the hearing on this petition in the com- 
mon pleas court at Columbus, Ohio, the judge 
issued a court order restraining the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance from revoking the licenses 
of companies and agents for non-payment of 
the additional tax on 1926 premiums, and pro- 
viding further-by court order that the injunc- 
tion may be available to all companies which pay 
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the old tax at the rate of two and one-half per 
cent to the State Treasurer as usual, and pay 
the one-half of one per cent increase to the 
First National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, as 
trustee, designated by the order, pending final 
determination of the suit. 

The premium tax increase involved in this suit 
was rushed through the Ohio Legislature dur- 
ing the closing hours of its session last spring 
and became law without the governor’s signa- 
ture on May 24. This law, House Bill No. 512, 
page 429, Laws of Ohio, 1927, amended Section 
5433 of the General Code of Ohio, by increas- 
ing the premium tax on foreign insurance com- 
panies from two and one-half per cent to three 
per cent. 

Article 11, Section 28, of the Ohio Constitu- 
tion, which, it is contended by the Metropolitan, 
invalidates the above Act insofar as the one- 
half of one per cent increase is applicable to 
the 1927 tax, provides “The general assembly 
shall have no power to pass retroactive laws or 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts.” 


STACEY W. WADE RESIGNS 
Dan C. Boney Is New North Carolina 
Commissioner 
Rateicu, N. C., October 29.—The announce- 
ment yesterday that Hon. Stacey W. Wade, In- 
surance Commissioner of North Carolina, had 
resigned from office, effective November 15, 
caused no inconsiderable stir around the State 
capital. Mr. Wade retires to private life to 
become vice-president of the Home Mortgage 

Company, of Durham, N. C. 

Governor A. W. McLean immediately named 
Dan. C. Boney, chief deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of North Carolina, to succeed Mr. 
Wade. 


F. W. McIntosh Made Western Supervisor 
for Monarch Accident 

Des Morngs, Ia., October 31.—F. W. McIn- 
tosh has been appointed Western field super- 
visor for the Monarch Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, and has been placed in charge 
of all agencies West of the Mississippi River, 
according to announcement made by C. W. 
Young, president of the company, who came to 
Des Moines recently to attend the Iowa-Ne- 
braska convention of agents here. Mr. MclIn- 
tosh has been with the Monarch since April, 
1926, at which time he was placed in charge 
of the Des Moines agency. He has been 
engaged in insurance in Des Moines for many 
years. 


Dangers of Carbon Monoxide Gas 

Agita@ion in regard to the dangers of carbon 
monoxide gas is not something new, declares 
Henry H. Putnam, manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston. His company has 
been waging a campaign against this hazard for 
several years and was the first insurance com- 
pany to give widespread publicity to the danger. 
Says Mr. Putnam in a recent announcement: 


In fact, we were the first insurance company 
to give widespread publicity to this danger, by 





means of advertising in insurance journals, 


through the general magazines, and via the 
radio route. 

However, other companies have since adopted 
the same idea, and we are glad of it, because 
this is a question in which all companies, espe- 
cially the life and accident companies, are vitally 
interested. The more widespread the warning 
the better for all concerned. 

People must be so instructed that they will 
instinctively know the dangers of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, just as they have learned of 
the dangers of other deadly poisons. The car- 
bon monoxide hazard is the least understood at 
the present time, yet it is the most deadly, as 
the numerous fatalities show. 


E. H. MORRILL, JR., CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 
Has Been Ten Years With New York 
Offices of AEtna Affiliated Com- 
panies 

On Tuesday of this week, E. H. Morrill, Jr., 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the New York offices of the A®tna 
Life and its affiliated companies the Aétna 
Casualty and Surety and the Automobile Insur- 
ance. His associates within the office, as well 





E. H. Morritu, Jr. 


as agents of the organization, presented him 
with flowers and forwarded personal notes of 
congratulation. 

Mr. Morrill, who is assistant general man- 
ager at New York for the tna affiliated com- 
panies, is one of the best known insurance men 
in that territory. Speaking of his work, John 
S. Turn, vice-president and general manager 
at the New York office, said: 


His success in initiating and carrying through 
production plans, his genial personality and his 
assistance to the agents and brokers dealing with 
this office have won for him the high regard 
of his associates in the office and of the members 
of the insurance fraternity generally. 


Dr. H. W. Dingman Going Abroad 

Cuicaco, Itt., October 31—Harry W. Ding- 
man, medical director of the Continental As- 
surance, sails from New York, November 3, 
for a two-months’ tour of England and France 
to recuperate from an operation for duodenal 
ulcer he recently underwent in a Chicago hos- 
pital. 
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COAL MINE RISKS 





Situation in lowa Described by 
Agent 





REFUSAL OF COMPANIES CITED 





Col. Ernest Olmsted Says Carriers Should 
Cover Such Hazards in State 

Des Morngs, Ia., November 1.—From purely 
a humane standpoint, one of the most tragic 
conditions prevalent in Iowa is the refusal of 
insurance companies to recognize coal miners 
under the workmen’s compensation Act, is the 
conclusion of Col. Ernest Olmsted of the Olm- 
sted Insurance Agency. 


Mr. Olmsted has been giving careful study 
to the problem presented and has endeavored to 
interest some of the standard insurance com- 
panies in the proposition, in the hope that some 
plan could be devised whereby the situation 
could be greatly relieved. 


The element that has worked disastrously 
has been the willingness of some doctors to 
base their professional honor on extravagant 
statements as to the injury sustained by the 
victim of an accident. He says that in many 
cases, doctors would make exaggerated claims 
in an effort, as they presumed, to help some 
poor wounded man, but in reality they were do- 
ing him untold harm in that the policy pursued 
made unpopular the principles involved in the 
application of the workmen’s compensation act. 


Coal mine operators have been and are 
anxious to protect the men in their employ, 
but in this desire they have met with nothing 
but discouragement from insurance concerns. 
Col. Olmsted believes that, from purely a 
humanitarian standpoint, insurance interests 
should get together and formulate a plan that 
would relieve the situation. 


ILLINOIS INDEMNITY CHANGES NAME 
Becomes Republic Casualty and Surety— 
Capital Increased 
The Illinois Indemnity of Chicago, changed 
its name to the Republic Casualty and Surety, 
with executive offices in St. Louis, on Novem- 
ber 1. In addition, the capital of the company 
has been increased to $300,000. The shares, 
with a par value of $25, were sold at $75 and 
the new issue was entirely subscribed for by 

the agents and officers. 


According to the convention examination, 
made as of September 30 by the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri, the Illinois Indem- 
nity has admitted assets of $656,653, with an 
unearned premium reserve of $221,924, and a 
surplus to policyholders of $327,778. 

The policies of the Republic Casualty Un- 
derwriters of Springfield, Ill., will be rewrit- 
ten by the Republic Casualty and Surety as 

ey expire and the transfer of the latter com- 
pany to St. Louis, with offices in the Paul 
Brown building, puts: it under the same roof 
with its affiliated organization, the Mississippi 
Valley Life. 
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SUPREME COURT RULING 


Auto Driver, Crossing Railroad, Does 
So at Own Peril 








TRAINS HAVE RIGHT OF WAY 





Latest Finding Seen as Argument for Ade- 
quate Insurance 

An additional reason for the taking out of 
adequate automobile insurance and personal ac- 
cident insurance is seen in an opinion just 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court to the effect that the driver of an auto- 
mobile who goes upon a railroad crossing does 
so at his own peril. Unquestionably, accord- 
ing to the finding of the court, trains have the 
right of way and, circumstances being correct, 
are not responsible for the driver’s death. 

The decision was handed down in the case 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
as petitioner, versus Dora Goodman, adminis- 
tratrix for the estate of Nathan Goodman, who 
was killed by a train when driving his truck 
across a railroad track. The railroad took the 
position that the driver’s own negligence caused 
hig death. The plaintiff received a verdict and 
judgment, later affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which was reversed in the Supreme 


. Court. 


In speaking for the Supreme Court in the 
opinion, Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

When a man goes upon a railroad track he 
knows he goes to a place where he will be killed 
if a train comes upon him before he is clear 
of the track. He knows he must stop for the 
train; not the train stop for him. In such cir- 
cumstances it seems to us that if a driver can- 
not be sure otherwise whether a train is dan- 
gerously near he must stop and get out of his 
vehicle, although obviously he will not often 
be required to do more than stop and look. It 
seems to us that if he relies upon not hearing 
the train or any signal and takes no further 
precaution, he does so at his own risk. 


Schedule for Forgery Bond Rate Discounts 
Is Issued 

Forgery bond rate discounts, which occasioned 
difficulty in the Surety Association of America 
recently, have now been decided on and the dif- 
ferences among the companies are expected ‘9 
be settled with the announcement by the Towner 
Rating Bureau of the new schedule, effective 
November 1, as follows: 


Net premium (after time allowance) for the 
above classifications of forgery protection is 
subject to the following discounts for use of 
approved check writers and safety paper: 


Check Safety 

Writer Paper Both 
Commercial form .... 5% 244% 7YA% 
Depositors’ form ..... 10% 5 % 15 % 
B’krs’ lim. forg....... 10% 5 % 15 % 


Relance Casualty Agency Luncheon 

About 40 agents of the Reliance Casualty 
Company, Newark, were guests of the organ- 
ization last week at a luncheon in the New- 
ark Athletic Club over which Vice-President 
Russell B. Taylor presided. Mr. Taylor, in 
addressing the business session which followed 
the luncheon, outlined the company’s activities 


to date and gave agents an idea of its plans 
for the future, dwelling particularly on the 
experience rating plan which the company has 
in effect for automobile insurance and stating 
that agents should be able to greatly increase 
their volume of writings because of this. Byron 
Conklin, an agent, who was recently elected to 
the board of directors of the company, said 
that the automobile policy was a great success 
in the field and that he was renewing business 
on it about 100 per cent. 


TAKES ADDED SPACE AT NEW YORK 
Union Indemnity Buys More Frontage to 
Care for Expansion 
The Union Indemnity Company, New Or- 
leans, has recently announced the purchase of 
additional real estate in New York to take care 
of expansion in their business. The company 
formerly owned property at 100 Maiden lane, 
New York city, and has bought additional front- 
age on Cedar street in the rear of this property. 
W. Irving Moss, president of the Union In- 

demnity, issued the following statement: 

The expansion of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany and its afhiliated companies had made it 
necessary that we purchase additional property 
in the city of New York. When the company 
purchased its first building in New York seven 
years ago, at 100 Maiden lane, only three floors 
of this building were occupied by the company. 

The fact that the company is now using the 
entire eight floors and the basement at 100 
Maiden lane, due to the general growth of the 
business, made it necessary that we purchase the 
building at 5 Cedar street. This building is in 
the rear of our present quarters and will con- 
nect with them, giving the company a large 
frontage on two important streets in New York 
city. 


New Air Beacon on Maryland Casualty’s 
Main Building 

A copper beacon light, surmounted by a cop- 
per compass and weather vane, has been added 
to the tower of the administration building of 
the Maryland Casualty Company in Baltimore. 
The beacon shows a steady white light at night 
except that, automatically, there is a red flash 
on the quarter hour; there are two red flashes 
on the half-hour; three on the third quarter 
and four red flashes, followed by white flashes 
indicating the hour. The light is said to be 
visible 20 miles away. 


Chicago Surety Association Elects Officers 

Curcaco, Itt., Oct. 31—At its meeting iast 
week, the Surety Underwriters Association of 
Chicago nominated the following officers for ihe 
next club year: Charles H. Burras, president, 
Joyce and Company, president; A. G. Stanton, 
Conkling, Price and Webb, vice-president; 
Elmer C. Anderson, manager, bonding depart- 
ment, Employers Group, treasurer; Joseph W. 
Finch, National Surety, secretary. For re-elec- 
tion to the executive committee, R. E. Cline, 
superintendent, Bonding department, A¢tna Cas- 
ualty; W. H. Hansmann, manager, State de- 
partment, Fidelity and Deposit; J. P. Keevers, 
assistant manager, Maryland Casualty ; Thomas 
W. Thompson, manager, fidelity and surety de- 
partments, Hartford Accident and Indemnity; 
William French, manager, Royal Indemnity. 
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AUTO ACCIDENTS 


Travelers Paid Out $1,500,000 in Such 
Claims 








COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 
INTERESTING 





Mishaps Not Limited to Any Class or Age 

In connection with the discussion of automo- 
bile accidents recently at the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the National Safety Council in Chi- 
cago, it has been disclosed by the Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford, that apparently 
the preponderance of such mishaps is not limited 
to any particular class of motorists. 

That the number of persons injured and killed 
in automobile accidents is as great in the older 
ages as in the younger is shown by the experi- 
ence of the Travelers last year. Approximately 
270,800 persons were insured with the Travel- 
ers in 1926 under accident policies, and of this 
number 6896 were killed or injured in automo- 
bile mishaps, with disbursements under the poli- 
cies aggregating nearly $1,500,000. 

It has been ascertained that among high-grade 
risks there are approximately 27 fatal mishaps 
resulting from automobile accidents for every 
100,000 unit of population, and 2546 of every 
100,000 who are either killed or injured. 

These figures are regarded startling because 
they are based on adults and selected high-grade 
business and professional risks. The Travelers 
has a selected class of commercial accident pol- 
icyholders who have measured up as good risks 
in every respect. Seventy-two of the 270,800 
accident policyholders of the company were 
killed in automobile accidents last year for 
which the company paid their beneficairies $658,- 
000. Ten suffered the loss of eye or limb for 
a payment of $22,800, and 6814 were injured 
otherwise, for which the company paid $740,900. 

The view is expressed that no matter how 
popular aviation may become that it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether aircraft mortality ever 
will reach one-tenth the present automobile 
fatality record, which in 1926 was in excess cf 
21,000, and which will be greater this year. 


Lawyers Title and Guaranty Examination 
Shows Good Results 

The Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company, 
New York, has just been examined by the in- 
surance department of that State as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. The report shows assets of $25,- 
048,100, and a net surplus of $13,369,561, with 
a capital of $10,000,000. In the income for 1926 
was included $587,766, as premiums for mort- 
gage guarantees and $528,689 in premiums for 
title insurance. The total income, ineluding $2,- 
000,000, contributed surplus, amounted to $7,- 
947,748 and the excess of income over expendi- 
tures was $3,260,441. Incurred losses amounted 
to only $34,049. 


Glens Falls Indemnity Will Operate im 
Philadelphia 

The Glens Falls Indemnity Company, Glens 

Falls, N. Y., will soon start doing business in 

Philadelphia through the office maintained 

there by the Glens Falls Fire, its running mate. 
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Actuarial 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Reevseunting 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of New York Hartford 
—— of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
New York Casualty Co. 
Stared of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
Yor! a» po of New of America 
fivanl Union , 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 











SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Pande 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 














Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 


Actuarial Service in all branches of Insurance and for Pension 
Funds—Examinations and Appraisals—Statistical Service and 
Installations—Companies and tions d under 
contract—Office Systems and Reorganizations—Insurance Ac- 
counting and Auditing. 


75 Fulton Street 





New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





omer 





Inspectors and Adjusters 














E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





crates 


EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY Bt DG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Translations 














T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


H. J. WERDER 

Translations 

from English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, 

Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into German and |, 
English. 

20 years insurance experience 

FIRE AND MARINE WORK 

80 MAIDEN LANE, ROOM 1801 JOHN 2484 

Ask for Rate Card 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE eye patermedinte, Group, 
dustrial and Classes 


WORKMEN'S Seamueneataent 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, ee York 
165 eqpanwe? EW YORK CITY 
m 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 





ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 





E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES * 
205-212 Old Colony Building 37 W. Van Buren Street 
Phone Harrison 2805 
Chicago, Illinois 
Our services are available for all kinds of actuarial work and 
insurance counsel. Annual statements prepared on short notice, 
rate books compiled or revised, policy forms constructed, ac- 
counting systems advised or installed. 

















THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 


I. Introduction. 


II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of German 
Life Assurance Companies. 


III. Aggregate and Select Tables. Their 
Nature and Their Value in Practice. 


IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated Func- 
tions for the Final Life Tables. 


Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for Every 
Entry Age and Duration. 


VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 


VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary and 
Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 


firmation 


The following quotations, as of October 31, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SpecTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 


a Bid 
liance Fire 
A Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 62 
American Alliance 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 435 
McKinley & Co., N. My, Bechet 435 
American Surety 
Tots ae rae 300 
Curtis & Sanger, con SRY eae 300 


American Insurance Co. # Newark 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 28% 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 2814 
Curtis & Sanger, PEO se Sess eb cscs 28% 


Bankers & Shippers 
BreimMiey GUO. NeW sf cis cae 360 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 


Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 1634 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) Right 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J...... 44% 
Camden Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 23 

Perez F. Huff =<. Inc., nes + ee 23 

McKinley & Ce. 2¢ 6 [aa 2314 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 24 
Carolina Insurance 

Perez F. Huff & Co., i, gp Weds 58 

Arthur Atkins & Co. i ee 5% 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 61 
City of New York Ins. Co. 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y...... 425 

Curtis & Sanger, fe a RN 425 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 425 
Continental Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 220 

Lewis & Co., Hartford......--.... 225 
Continental Casualty 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥. C... 80 
Continental Casualty (New Stock) 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C... 60 
Eagle Fire (Newark) 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 80 
Federal Insurance 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y... oscccccees 700 
ieee! Union Life 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 23 

Fidelity & Deposit 

murs & Senget.. NV \. 36:6 sie see 240 
Fidelity and Casualty 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 190 

Curtis & Sanger, Ne Yo o< eveccacs 190 
Fidelity- Phoenix 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 162 

Lewis & Co., Wiauttieds laos co 162 
Fire Association of J aaa 

Wheeler & Co., Phila. .......s000- 62 
Firemen’s thn Co. 2 Newark 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 48 


Specialists in 


LIFE 





Offered 


6314 


320 
320 


30 
29% 
30 


174 
434 


25 
24% 


27 
250 


195 
195 


168 
168 


CASUALTY 
FIRE & 
MARINE 


Curtis & Sanger, 2 gy ered Po ber 

Miliken & Pell, Newerk: N. 2 Rica cg 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., a At eee 
Franklin Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Glens Falls 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Vio. c cccceee 

Arthur Atkins & Co., 

Lewis & Co., Masti 3022.3. 
Globe & Rutgers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V. 5... ccc ces 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
*Great American 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y... .5. cdc cs ccc 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y.C... 
Hanover Fire, Stock 

Arthur Atkins & Co., Ww Me aca « cace 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V... wc ccccces 

Lewis & Co., Ncrtford ede pueed oe 
Home 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

McKinley & Co., N. Y............ 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.........ce0- 
Importers and Exporters 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 
International Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 
Inter-Southern Life 

A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati... . 
Insurance Securities of New Orleans 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥. C 
Insurance Co. of North America 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C.... 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 
Kansas City Life 

Curtis & Sanger, Nie Yo iciccccccccce 
Merchants Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
Maryland Casualty 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y 

Lewis & Co., Hartford . ......5...2: 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y... ccccccees 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

Arthur Atkins & Co., 

McKinley & Co., N aa 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. Merets Be Grows. 
Missouri State Life 

A, & J. Frank Co., Cincitunati..... 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C.... 
National Surety 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 

McKinley & Co., N 
National Union 

Curtis & Sanger, N: ¥....«....6sec% 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 

Meninleg & Co,, N.Y... 6c cuccces 
New Brunswick Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C... 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 
New York Casualty 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 


The underwriting of new capital for 


INSURANCE 


Fuller, Richter, Aldrich § © 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
94 PEARL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COMPANIES 








1725 
1725 
1725 


420 
420 


250 


255 


21 
74 
74 
74 
300 
1100 


210 


56 


50 
4914 
50 
305 
52 
52 
52 
1775 
1775 
1775 


425 
426 


255 
255 
265 


540 
540 
545 


97 
96 


3 

3 

24 

75 
75% 

75 

315 

1300 












Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 120 

McKinley & Co., N. V............ 120 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 120 
Niagara Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 350 
North River Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 208 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Yy Coadiehesa aus 208 
Northern Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 340 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 41 
Reliance Fire 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 25 
Security Ins. of New Haven 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 125 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Meminiey & Co. Novo. icc. ee ces 195 
Stuyvesant 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 220 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 220 
Transportation Insurance 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y.C... 55 
U.S. F. G. 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 348 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 263 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 263 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. N.VY.C... 263 
United States Merchants & Shippers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 305 
Victory Insurance Co. 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 25 
Westchester Fire’ 

McKinley & Co., N. V.....cccccee 68 

Curtis & Sanger, EM iw abe oie ous 68 

Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 67 

*Ex dividend. 

HARTFORD STOCKS 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1175 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1170 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 640 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V..........2.. 645 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........6 640 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V..........2.. 750 

Conning & Co., a at wh id Ota ® 750 

McKinley & Co., Pipe ip re 750 

Perez F. Hull Co., xi N. ¥.C. 750 

Lewis & Co., Hattlond............ 750 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 320 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 320 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 700 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1700 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford 695 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...... sexe Se 

Curtis & Senger, Now 2... 5 ce cccee 690 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 798 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 795 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 740 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 840 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 730 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 730 

Meminieg & Co., Wo Ye cc ccccccce 730 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1450 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1450 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Investment Securities Co, 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 19 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Zoston. . 15 
Boston Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 850 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 830 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 

has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 


LS 5 5b4.d adod Gelb ae vb dt <a 95 

COMME 5 co locecwiwcsedsduxse 285 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 305 


Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 100 


Mass, Bond & Ins. Co, 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 510 


Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 


Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 35 
New England Fire 
as, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 48 


New Haagen Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 350 

McKinley & Co., N. ¥. C.......:. 360 
Old Colony betes 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 275 
Providence- Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 540 
Springfield Fire and Meiias 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 700 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


125 
130 
125 


26 
135 


230 
230 


58% 
355 
267 
268 


to 
or 
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THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


is one of the largest companies from its beginning 
ever organized in the United States. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT 


AND 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Territorial possibilities in the following states: 


California Oklahoma 
Illinois Oregon 

lowa Pennsylvania 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 

Ohio Washington 


Wisconsin 


Rupert F. Fry, President 
Wm. S. Hanley, Agency Secretary 
H. A. Woodward, Manager of Accident and Health Department 


Jno. E. Reilly, Secretary & Treasurer 











se — 
OPPORTUNITY 
Life --- Accident -- Health 
Participating --- Non-Participating 
A complete program of service for AGENTS, POLICY- 


HOLDERS and PROSPECTS. 


Desirable General Agency contracts and territory available 
in the following Statess 


California 
Missouri Texas Colorado 
Oregon Kansas Illinois 
Washington Nebraska Arkansas 
A prompt inquiry by return mail expressing your desires 
or ambition will bring information that will enable you 


to cash in on your ability and experience on a profitable 
basis NOW—not SOMETIME. 


Replies strictly confidential 


THE LIBERTY» LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Topeka, Kansas 


CHARLES A. MOORE, Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
F. A. FERGUSON, Agency Vice-President 

















TABLES FOR SUBSTANDARD RISKS 


Based on 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY 
With Interest at 344% 


125% qx—150% qx—175% qx—200% qu—225% qu—250% qx 
ILLINOIS STANDARD, MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM METHOD 


NET PREMIUMS AND TERMINAL RESERVES for 


One Year Term 
Ordinary Life 
20 Pay Life 

15 Pay Life 


10 Pay Life 

20 Year Endowment 
15 Year Endowment 
10 Year Endowment 


Single Premiums, Temporary Insurance—Single Premiums, Endowment Insurance 
Forborne Immediate Annuities—Pure Endowment Terminal Reserves 
Compiled by 
COPELAND and COTHRAN 

Consulting Actuaries 


These tables are for the purpose of determining the appropriate premiums and policy values on risks 
such as are usually classified as “sub-standard” due to certain physical impairments or occupational hazards. 


PRICE, $100. 
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The New Competition and Insurance Advertising 


By JoHN W. LoNGNECKER 
Advertising Manager, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


On page 375 of a book called “Our Times,” 
Mark Sullivan paints two-word pictures. One 
is of Fifth avenue, New York, in 1900: an 
avenue filled with horse-drawn vehicles—and 
a solitary automobile.. The other is of the same 
Fifth avenue in 1924; an avenue filled with mo- 
tor vehicles—and a solitary horse. 

At no other time in all history has there 
been recorded a change like that. 

In commenting on that change, Robert R. 
Updegraff starts us along the line of thought 
you are asked to follow for a few minutes to- 
day; the fact that something has happened to 
America. Updegraff says: 


It is not the fact so much as the speed with 
which this startling change has come about that 
is significant. It is illustrative of the some- 
thing that has happened to America since 1900. 
That something is a complete change in tempo. 

Thee new American tempo is manifesting it- 
self in a number of interesting ways: 

First in the public’s disconcerting willingness 
to turn its back on established institutions, prod- 
ucts, methods, ideas, as evidenced by the rusting 
rails of hundreds of abandoned trolley lines; by 
the difficulty a woman with long hair has exper- 
ienced for the past two years in finding a hat 
large enough to fit her head; by the ruthless 
wiping out of denominational lines and the estab- 
lishment of broad “community” churches; and 
the fact that the only thing that saved the 
great solidly entrenched phonograph industry 
was the timely introduction of a new and 
sy superior machine built on a new prin- 
ciple. 

Next, in the public’s promptness, amounting 
almost to aggressiveness, in accepting new prod- 
ucts, new methods, institutions and ideas. Wit- 
ness radio, balloon tires, the metropolitan 
tabloid pictorial newspapers, the Chrysler car, 
the bootlegger, Duco finish, electric refrigera- 
tion, pale ginger ale, National Cash Register 
stock—not to comment on the celerity with 
which the nation accepted its newly created bad 
breath ! 


Updegraff, and scores of others, give us a 
glimpse of the speed of the age, a speed that is 
an important element in the new competition 
that has such an important bearing on insurance, 
and on insurance advertising. 


NEw Propucts AND METHODS 

But there is another, perhaps a more impor- 
tant angle to get clearly in mind, for it, too, 
has a bearing on the new competition that 
deeply affects insurance—and insurance adver- 
tising. 

That second important angle is the new, in- 
tense, competition of new products; new sell- 
ing methods; new forms of insurance; new 
ideas and new methods of dealing with the pub- 








In a talk which ts here outlined, John 
W. Longnecker gave those attending the 
observance of Wisconsin Insurance Day, 
at Milwaukee, October 26, something to 
think about. Mr. Longnecker is widely 
known as the advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, and 
his expert knowledge, keen observation 
and power of intelligent analysis have 
enabled him to sketch clearly the present- 
day conditions in big business as allied 
with advertising, and to offer sound ad- 
vice to insurance agents.—EpitTor’s NOTE. 











lic, all of which result in new and powerful 
appeals for the public’s dollar. 

No longer does a wise insurance agent glance 
across the hall, or down the street, when he 
speaks of his competitors. The contest between 
competitors has changed from a battle for a 
given piece of business, or a line of insurance, 
to a fight between materials and industries. 

Merle Thorpe puts it interestingly in Na- 
tion’s Business: 

Oil is fighting with coal in the job of heating 
your house, when along come gas and proposes 
to take the trade away from both. 

You need new office furniture and Sheet Steel 
cries, “Buy me,’ while Wood says, “No, I’m 
better for that use!” 





Joun W. LONGNECKER 


Ke 





Electricity offers to cool our food, but the ice 
block will not surrender to the copper wire 
without a struggle. 

Twenty-two groups spent some $30,000,000 
in 1926 to promote the use of lumber substi- 
tutes. One unit of the lumber industry came 
back with a $5,000,000 appropriation to tell its 
story. 


THe WoopvEN SHINGLE CONTROVERSY 


The local agents in the group gathered here 
to-day (and everywhere else) are fighting; 
quietly, and more or less effectively, for the 
adoption of anti-shingle roof ordinances. Dur- 
ing the last five years the red cedar shingle in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest has suffered 
a slump that pays high tribute to the efforts 
of the insurance agents. The industry says 
that the “fire ghost” is responsible. Then the 
shingle men turned to advertising and staged a 
comeback that resulted in a price increase that 
amounted to 5 cents a day for several days in 
August. This campaign started about a year 
ago and it is intended to nullify the work of the 
local agents and other fire prevention forces. 
Here is a part of the program as given in. 
Printers’ Ink of September 15, 1927: 

But the legislative angle presented another 
important problem. Before sales promotion 
work could be even attempted in many com- 
munities with adverse city ordinances against 
the use of wood roofing, these laws would have 
to be repealed. In other cities where such 
ordinances were being proposed, this legisla- 
tive activity would have to be blocked. Dur- 
ing the last year several anti-shingle ordinances 
have been repealed, and in eighty-five cities 
where anti-shingle ordinances have been pro- 
posed the shingle interests have succeeded in 
holding up action indefinitely. 

Here the insurance companies and their local 
representatives, the agents, have an example of 
the new competition dumped unceremoniously 
right into their laps. 

In the old days, say in that distant past of 
twenty years ago, to quote from “Your Money’s 
Worth,” that new book that has taken business 
by the ears, “coal mine competed with coal mine, 
railroad with railroad, grocer with grocer, drug- 
gist with druggist.” And we may add: insur- 
ance agent with insurance agent. 

To-day the real competition is between each 
individual agent, or dealers in radio receivers 
in your town with all the piano salesmen; and 
between all the experts who would install and 
service an oil heater with all who sell electric 
refrigerators; between the moving picture in- 
dustry and “the book of the month club” and 
(Continued on page 35) 
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“Does the Bag of Tricks That Business Seeks Mean Anything 
To the Insurance Business?” Asks the Cub 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 

























































66 AY, Boss, what is this here ‘Bag of 
Tricks’ everybody seems to think 
business needs? Is it something we 

ought to get out a folder on? Does it, what- 

ever it is, have anything to do with the fire in- 
surance business or the ‘expense ratios,’ that 
you are talking about all the time?” 

As you gathered from the heading, it was the 
Cub who was taking his mental daily dozen 
and, at the same time endeavoring to add to 
his limited, but growing knowledge of his job. 
He asked his question of that paragon of 
worldly wisdom, the director of publicity, ad- 
vertising, sales development and public rela- 
tions; the chap that is becoming quite well 
known in the great business of insurance. 

Of course, the Cub should have known that 
of all the questions he could have asked the one 
he did ask was most disconcerting to the di- 
rector. The head of the department was human. 
In fact he was much like the executive for whom 
he labored—he’d rather think about most any- 
thing else. A new “bag of tricks” in insurance? 
Perish the thought! Forget it and get out a 
new circular; one showing the age, financial 
soundness, and standing of the company as 
manifested by the official family. And yet—but 
wait! The Cub was a good kid. Better dis- 
cuss this new phrase that seems to have every- 


body buffaloed. 


The Cub waited, proud to have mouthed a 
poser. He watched the Boss shove aside the 
outline of a soliciting letter for that agent out 
in Phoenix and draw out a pad of virgin idea 
paper. 

“What is your idea of a ‘bag of tricks?’ asked 
the Boss. 

“I suppose it’s one of those dilapidated suit 
cases like Clarence Hubbard, of Hartford, car- 
ries around with him when he goes cut to make 
a speech, * * * That co-operation talk he 
illustrates with those big rings is good. * * *” 

“Be yourself,” interrupted the Boss. ‘“Hub- 
bard is good but all these business magazines 
that are worrying about the trends and tenden- 
cies of business never heard of him; or if they 
did they are not worrying about him and his 
tricks. 

“But you are in the right church if you are 
in the wrong pew. A ‘bag of tricks’ is what a 
showman calls the things he does that are dif- 
ferent from what any other actor does. It’s 
those things that give him this following—and 
gets the artist a hand before he gets the curtain. 
Where is that memo I had on my roll top? 
Perhaps that’s what made you ask your ques- 
tion,” and the boss dug for the telltale paper, 









seeking it much as a dog seeks the bone buried 
in the garden. 

“Here it is. Robert R. Updegraff has said 
that a trick, when used in a business sense, did 
not mean a thing that was insincere, but to 
use his words it is ‘a new method, a new pol- 
icy, a new something that will ‘turn the trick,’ 
as the saying is. ‘Bag of tricks.’ It is a pic- 
‘turesque expression which more graphically than 
almost any other that might be chosen explains 
what business men are looking for these days 
to bolster slumping sales curves, to build prof- 
its either through enlarged volume or through 
lowered costs, to anticipate the inroads of new 
business developments, to insure continuance of 
their leadership. Something ‘sure fire’ and 
prompt.’ ” 

“So you see it is a figure of speech, used in 
the same way the big chief tells his fieldmen, 
every chance he gets, to go out and ‘bring home 
the bacon’—everybody knows what he means. 
That’s the way it is with this ‘bag of tricks 
idea.’ ” 

The Boss hesitated. He even reached for the 
unfinished letter that was supposed to help 
“bring home the bacon” in Phoenix. But the 
Cub did not drop the matter. These youngsters 
of the ultra modern school will ask questions. 
They would rather follow on line of thought 
than work. So the Cub persisted in his effort 
to cure his ignorance. He said: 

“I follow you but I don’t get you—yet. What 
has a new “bag of tricks’ to do with the insur- 
ance business; and our job. Isn’t insurance an 
old, well-established business? Its principles 
were worked out long ago and it is trying to get 
back to the even keel of the times before the 
war. Do we need a new ‘bag of tricks’ in the 
department of publicity, advertising, sales devel- 
opment and public relations? If we do, what 
sort of tricks do we need and where will we 
turn to get them?” 


The Boss sighed. He sighed after the man- 





The accompanying article is the fourth 
of a series of twelve which will appear 
in THE SPECTATOR from month to month. 
A. Parker Pusher is a man of standing 
in the insurance world—a number of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference—who, 
in these articles, will set out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his facile 
brain. They will be well worth reading. 
Epitors’ Note. 
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ner of a man who gets a postal from his banker 
inviting him to call, and who knows he is go. 
ing to do something to placate that banker, but 
don’t know exactly what. 

He squared away and looked the Cy 
squarely in the eye—rather on the bridge of 
his nose, right between the eyes, as he had 
been taught long years before to do. 

“Don’t rush me. Don’t lose your poise. This 
is not a question of how many two and two 
make. 


“The biggest thing the insurance business 
needs in its ‘big of tricks’ is a full deep, con- 
vincing demonstration that 1914 was nearly 14 
years ago. They taught, when I went to school, 
that the human body, excepting the teeth and 
a few other minor parts, was completely torn 
down and built up anew each seven years. It’s 
an interesting idea, whether true or not. It 
emphasizes that, in a sense, even the people 
who are living now and who were running busi- 
ness in 1914, are completely renovated. You 
know and I know as students of human action 
and reaction that changes in habits of life— 
of thinking and doing; of earning and spending; 
of responding to impulses and the impulses 
themselves—have changed more in that double 
period of seven years each than in any century 
before. The good old days of 1914 are gone 
and are as far behind us as the good old days 
of 1827. You can deny that fact and some day 
if you remind me we'll discuss the proposition. 

“But to the problem before us. We are 
here to do a lot of high sounding things—but 
(in the shop and between ourselves) we are 
here to help sell more insurance. We are 
having quite a time doing it. Why? 

“Because we need new tricks. ‘Competition 
is fierce,’ say the agents and field men. ‘People 
won't listen to our solicitation; and if we 
force them to hear our story they put us off’ 

“Let me read from Updegraff again. He 
says: ‘We are headed for a period of intense 
competition in America. We have entered that 
period, but many men do not recognize it be- 
cause they think of competition merely as price- 
cutting. The old competition was mostly a 
matter of price-cutting. The new competition 
is something very different—and much more 
baffling than was the old. 

“Tt is competition, not merely from those in 
the same line of business, as of old, but a bitter 
battle for every dollar the consumer (in our 
business, the prospective insuror) has in his 
pocket, and for every dollar he expects to have 
for months to come, thanks to installment sell- 
ing. Radio is in competition with vacuum clean- 
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ers, automobiles in competition with Oriental 
rugs, kitchen cabinets in competition with elec- 
tric refrigerators, books in competition with 
movies. Listerine in competition with cloves 
and Packar’s tar soap! 

“‘Things no longer compete with things in 
the same class; they compete with the whole 
wide range of people’s interests and appetites, 
all of which have been whetted by the most 
aggressive advertising and the most persuasive 
and pervasive salesmanship the world has ever 
known.’ That’s what I would tell you as the 
reason why the need of business for a new ‘bag 
of tricks’ finds insurance whispering ‘here too,’ 
though sometimes I doubt whether insurance 
realizes it has voiced the need. 

“Nobody has told me that insurance is in- 
terested, but I whistle for courage when I real- 
ize that even this job of ours, a department of 
publicity, advertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations is a new trick in the insurance 
company’s bag. I whistle because I need the 
courage when I think of the hands beckoning 
for the insurance dollar and the temptation the 
new competition is holding out to take a chance 
and spend that dollar for something that prom- 
ises pleasure. 

“And we advertising men must pray to Juno 
for ideas and for executives who will listen 
to our ideas, weigh those ideas, study our plans, 
not to find where they conflict with the tradi- 
tions and practices of before the war, but to 
find some way to make insurance well known, 
well understood, appreciated and desired. And 
we must first, last and always keep the attention 
of this changing people focused upon insur- 
ance.” 

Having said his say, the Boss turned to the 
letter for the agent at Phoenix. 

For the ’teenth time he crossed out the open- 
ing paragraph and began rewriting it. 

“And,” the Cub muttered, as he went back 
to his own little sanctum sanctorum; “an adver- 
tising man leads a heck of a life. He goes to 
bed a prophet and gets up in the morning a 
bum—a hasbeen. Another change has come 
over people in the night.” 

Perhaps the director of publicity, advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations has sensed 
a need of the insurance business. Any man’s 
eyes and ears tell him many times each work- 
ing day that there is something different about 
If insurance is as closely’ bound to 
all business as it is said to be, maybe it does 
need a new “bag of tricks.” 


business. 


This Is No ‘‘Twaddle,” Either 


Dear Old Spectator: 

After thirteen years of cold canvass and all 
other methods of solicitation on life and other 
lorms of insurance, I have been reading a lot 
of the twaddle appearing in various publications 
supposed to be for illumination of this dark 
business of ours and I came to feel so ashamed 
tor the type of editorial mind that should know 
so much but apparently knows so little of the 
agent’s problems that I wish to express to you 
my relief at finding in your best of insurance 
publications an evidence of sanity as shown in 
your editor’s efforts to explain to “The Cub” 
What that E. Elmo Calkins’ article in the At- 
lantic Monthly was all about. 

Cordially yours, 

Epwarp F. Woop. 
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Advertising in Insurance Journals 
Is a Paying Proposition 


By Ray C. DREHER 
Advetrising Manager of the Boston Insurance Co. and the Old Colony Insurance Co. 





The accompanying article is a compre- 
hensive extract from an address made by 
Mr. Dreher before the recent convention 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in Chicago. The author herein gives his 
reasons, based on actual experience, why 
he believes that publicity in insurance 
papers is one of the most effective means 
of telling the company’s story to local 
agents, particularly when it is “tied up” 
with house organ material.—Epitor’s 
NOTE. 











In our series of advertisements in the insur- 
ance business journals we have demonstrated 
successfully two of the admittedly most impor- 
tant objectives in the planning and executing of 
any advertising campaign conducted by an in- 
surance company of our kind and scope: 

1. Gaining, in adequate degree, the attention 
and interest of prospective new local agents, 
and maturing that interest into desirable new 
agency connections. 

2. Obtaining this result at a favorably low 
cost to us that comports with the principles of 
sensible expenditure for advertising that should 
characterize all operations of well-conducted in- 
surance businesses. 

3. Our series of advertisements for the auto- 
mobile department of our business sales work 
has been successful, because, as stated further 
on in this summary, the advertisements have 
given conclusive evidence of being directly in- 
strumental in putting us in touch with a con- 
siderable number of local agents, of high stand- 
ing and ability, in communities where we partic- 
ularly desired them. 

Our decision to confine this periodical adver- 
tising to the business journals in the insurance 
field is shown to have been wise from the stand- 
point of economy, because a proper apportion- 
ment of its gross cost to the concrete results we 
have obtained shows that the cost to us per 
new agent taken on is satisfactorily low. 

Thus, the two objectives which our company 
has regarded as being of primary importance 
in a campaign of this character have been ac- 
complished by the series of advertisements itself. 


TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING Pays 
DIVIDENDS 

This is the first year that we have been using 
large space in trade journals and we have dis- 
covered that it certainly does pay big dividends. 
Up to this year we have been concentrating our 
efforts on developing business buildings ideas 
for our agents and selling them directly on the 
merits of our companies. We have accomplished 
that end, and are now seeking new agents. In 
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our judgment, one of the logical methods of 
securing them is the use of trade periodicals. 

We decided that if we were to achieve 
worth-while results our advertisements must at- 
tract unusual attention. We discarded the glori- 
fied business card idea and the somewhat com- 
monplace appeals such as “We are the biggest” 
—“We are the oldest”—“We give the best ser- 
vice,” with the conviction that the advertise- 
ments which local agents will most likely read 
and digest are the ones that present facts in a 
strong and interesting way. We endeavored 
also to take a clue from the shaving-soap and 
tooth-paste companies and offer the prospective 
agents’ samples of the business-building ideas 
we supply regularly through our monthly pub- 
lication The Accelerator. 

In preparing the physical teatures and text 
matter for the series we were guided by several 
material considerations. We felt that— 

1. The illustrations and typography should 
constitute a somewhat striking display calculated 
to seize an unusual amount of attention from in- 
surance agents who read the business journals. 

2. The keynote of the advertisements should 
have an exclusive application to our own com- 
pany’s business. 

3. The style of the illustrations and the tone 
of the text matter should not only be harmoni- 
ous but should make a strongly human appeal 
to the readers. 

4. Each advertisement should inform the 
agent-reader of our well-organized facilities for 
helping him in his sales work if he should 
eventually become our representative? 

The co-incidence of the occurrence of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our writing the 
first automobile insurance policy with the deci- 
sion to run this campaign made it natural that 
the anniversary should form, at least in our 
minds, the principal motif of the pictures and 
text matter for the advertisements. 

It was our notion that to cite strongly and 
continuously the fact that our company did write 
the first automobile policy would not only make 
a human interest appeal to agent-readers but 
would also impress them with the age, enter- 
prise and solidity of our business. 


AUTOMOBILE APPEAL USED 

This, therefore, settled our selection of the 
automobile and automobile drivers of twenty- 
five years ago as the central features of the 
illustrations. It enabled us to introduce the 
quaint wood-cut style of drawing and accentuate 
slightly the mildly grotesque atmosphere of the 
pictures. 

In keeping with this, we phrased the reading 
matter in each advertisement so as to tie it up 
in the first paragraph with the automobile illus- 
tration and then lead interestingly to our com- 
pany’s accomplishments. 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 
XVIL BRITISH EARTHQUAKES 


By FREDERICK L. Horrman, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


OR practical purposes in connection with seismic statistics a 
' treatise on “A History of British Eearthquakes” by Pro- 
fessor Charles Davison of Cambridge, England, is of the 
very first importance. This work was published in 1924, and is the 
first really comprehensive study of earthquakes in space and time made 


be compiled systematically and for historic periods of time for this 
country and adjacent areas, for the study of American seismology 
cannot posssibly ignore Canada and Mexico, as well as the West 
Indies and Central America. 


Professor Davison directs attention to the marked difference in the 








available to the student of the subject for a strictly circumscribed average disturbed area for each degree of intensity. His observations, i. 
area. Such a work as this is most urgently needed for the United however, upon this matter are limited to England and Scotland earth- 5% 
States, for which the data are widely scattered and not conveniently quakes and intensities of 8, 7, 5 and 4. For earthquakes of intensity 3-4.. 
available, particularly with reference to earlier periods. The work 68 the average disturbed area was 71,000 square miles for England ie 
includes a catalogue of British earthquakes from the year 974 to and 27,650 square miles for Scotland. For earthquakes of intensity k 
January 26, 1924, giving the date, the hour, the epicentre, the in- 7, the area was respectively 16,400 square miles and 4,900 square d 
tensity and, in some cases, the approximate area affected. This cata- miles, while those of of intensity 5 the area was 1,600 and 460 = 
logue contains a detailed reference to 1191 shocks during the long square miles, and for those of intensity 4, 560 and 130 square miles. : 7 
period under review. Of course, in many cases the shocks were due He, therefore, points out that the area for such degree of intensity a 
to the same center of disturbance. Of the total number of 1190 earth- is much greater in England than in Scotland, the ratio for the dif- -s ‘ 
quakes, 310 originated in England, 822 in Scotland and 54 in ferent degrees of intensity being 2.6, 3.3, 3.5 and 4.3. The ratio ay 
Wales, while 4 were of unknown origin. Ireland is not included in _ thus increases as the strength diminishes. He explains this inequality . : 
this survey. To every 100 earthquakes felt in England, 452 were as no doubt due to the fact that the seismic foci are situated at a less dvi 
felt in Scotland and 120 in Wales. The number of earthquakes that depth in Scotland than in England. nal 
caused marked injury to property has been comparatively small. The It does not fall within the present discussion to enlarge upon the ake 
number of known earthquakes that attained a degree on intensity of 8 distribution of British earthquakes in space, although for practical how 
or more was 22, of which 13 occurred in England, 7 in Scotland and purposes these are of considerable importance in determining the Fek 
2 in Wales. But, as Professor Davison points out, ‘“These figures do area in which seismic shocks of serious importance are most likely to oet 
not, however, represent correctly the distribution of destructive earth- occur. The distribution of British earthquakes in time is subjected se 
quakes in this country, for the earliest shock of, this strength occurred to more convenient statistical treatment. It is said, however, in this a 
in 1180 in England, in 1248 in Wales, and in 1769 in Scotland.” connection, that while, ‘recorded British earthquakes extend over a wh; 
He furthermore points out that “From 1750, when our records of period of 950 years, it is only during the last 170 years that we can oy 
strong earthquakes become comparatively full, until 1921, 4 claim for it any approach to fullness and little, if any, to complete 
destructive earthquakes occurred in England, 5 in Scotland and | in ness. ‘The latter period is too short for us to detect any secular vi 
Wales.” change in earthquake frequency.”” But there are years or groups of 

If, therefore, all earthquakes from the year 1750 of intensities of years that are marked by distinct increases of frequency and intensity. = 
4 and upwards are included, the relative numbers for equal areas Thus, for instance, | 750 was such a year which gives it outstanding 
in England, Scotland and Wales are 100, 249 and 109. importance. From 1839 to 1841, 217 shocks were recorded, of 

It requires to be said in this connection that Professor Davison has which all but 10 were attributed to the Comrie centre. There was all 
adopted a somewhat modified scale which very slightly differs from another period of importance during the years 1903-1906 when 4 tho 
the Rossi Forel scale, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to earthquakes of intensity 7 and one of 8 occurred in England and wit 
observe that, of the earthquakes in the list enumerated, only those of and Wales. In 1912 there were 74 slight shocks, all of which - 
intensities of 8 and over represent a type of arthquake important for were felt in the Menstrie district, this being the year of greatest known , 
insurance purposes. earthquake frequency with the exception of 1841, when 81 shocks 

According to Professor Davison, “The number of well-defined occurred at Comrie. In Wales, it is said, more than half the known sev 
earthquake centers is 57 in England, 28 in Scotland and 8 in Wales, earthquakes since 1750 have occurred during the 16 years, 1892- ten 
the relative numbers for equal areas being 100, 72 and 97. The 1907. In other words, for every earthquake felt during a given pel 
numbers of earthquakes assigned to these particular centres are 216 interval in the earlier period, two were felt during an equal interval ne 


in England, 797 in Scotland and 37 in Wales, giving an average 
number of earthquakes per center of 3.8 in England, 28.4 in Scot- 
land and 4.6 in Wales.”’ It is pointed out in this connection that 
“the large average number for Scotland is chiefly due to the remark- 
able series of Comrie, Menstrie and Invergarry earthquakes. But 
if these three districts be deducted, the average number per centre 
is still higher or 4.9, though not much higher, than in in the other 
divisions of the country.”’ It is information of this nature that should 
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in the later. Hence, Professor Davison concludes that earthquake 
frequency in Great Britain, as elsewhere, is subject to marked fluctua- 
tions, rather than to any general increase or decrease. ‘This con- 
clusion is in approximate conformity to observations elsewhere. It 
visualizes clearly the extremely precarious nature of any theory of 
prediction of periodicity based mostly upon fragmentary records, and 
often upon very inaccurate observations. 

The monthly distribution of earthquakes in Great Britain during 
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the period 1750-1916 has been as follows: 


MonTHLy DistripuTion oF British EarTHQuAKES—1750-1916 


January ..+-+-00. Be MIA Kiaviy 004 ie ane 85 September ....... 95 
February ........ Bo ee ce oor Sas G0 CT ee) ene 134 
Marth - «03sec or a (EOS Ag ie 71 November ....... 94 
SS RS Se 2 ee RE pee 61 December ....... 101 


The month of October, therefore, is the outstanding month in 
which earthquakes are most likely to occur, while the month of June 
shows the lowest degree of frequency. The following table gives 
the diurnal variations in occurrences of British earthquakes between 


1750 and 1916. 


Time oF OccurrRENCE OF BritisH EartHquakes—1750-1916 


Hour A.M. P.M. Hour A.M. P.M. 
DR. 5s: cate eh Brale ae 33 19 OE fe etayu-c shone ncia’s 35 25 
BEE 4, pul Pusieal hea 74 43 ect aviincccencs 26 31 
EBS: 5 s-siars cas bela ea 58 33 Wa es encase 31 35 
| eae Ri eternanng 51 33 Us os caisncie oases 38 36 
BNNs cc wc benreeteiaae th ate 42 44 WER aa nacavceesens 24 35 
MME, Sd ghudaccesoes heats 42 33 Me Rais Oe cae ve aceeae ts Zi 59 


How far this distribution is affected by after shocks shocks is not 
readily apparent. A brief reference may be made in this connection 
to so-called twin earthquakes, of which a number have occurred 
during recent years. Such earthquakes are due to distinct impulses 
in two detached foci initiated by a single generative effort. They 
involve intricate considerations of the structure of the earth’s crust 
in the localities affected. 

The discussion by Professor Davison includes a long list of in- 
dividual earthquakes illustrated by maps indicative of the area dis- 
turbed by local shocks. Unfortunately there are only fragmentary 
references to the property damage’done or the lives lost. There is, 
however, one extended discussion on the Colchester earthquake of 
February 18, 1884, which did enough damage to bring about the 
raising of a Mansion House Relief Fund for the benefit of those 
owners of property who were unable to bear the whole cost of the 
necessary repairs. A table is included in the discussion according to 
which relief was rendered to 1213 owners of buildings and 31 owners 
of church and chapels. It is estimated, on the assumption that there 
are five persons on an average to every house, at least 6,000 persons 
were immediately affected. The Gloucester earthquake was one of 


the few British earthquakes that have been felt on the Continent. The 
shock consisted of two distinct parts separated by an interval, the 
average length of which was 2.4 seconds. The total area affected 
by the earthquake was about 53,000 miles. There is an extended 
discussion on earthquakes in mining and limestone districts, a signifi- 
cant feature of which is the rapid decline of intesnity from the center 
to the boundary of the disturbed area, seemingly justifying the con- 
clusion that the foci of such earthquakes are extremely shallow when 
compared with those of ordinary earthquakes. 

There is a brief reference to earthquakes in Ireland, the state- 
ment being made that few countries are so ftee from earthquakes as 
Ireland. The list contains 21 references to earthquakes occurring 
between 660 A. D. and 1881. There is also a brief list of earth- 
quakes on the Channel Islands from 1761-1889 and of earthquakes 
on the Shetland Islands between 1755 and 1886. The review leaves © 
the distinct impression that Great Britain is by no means free from 
the serious risk of seismic shocks on a larger scale than has thus far 
been experienced. Yet it is doubtful if earthquake insurance has 
made the slightest progress in Great Britain, and that the lessons 
of the past have been taken into serious account. It is true that the 
shocks have been mostly local disturbances, for only in a single in- 
stance a shock appears to have occurred affecting England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland at the same time. It would make an extremely 
valuable contribution to knowledge if a similar work were forth- 
coming for the United States and Canada. For without such a 
foundation of exact knowledge the development of seismological 
science in this country must be long retarded. The work is free from 
any wild conjectures or guesswork opinions, particularly as to the 
possibility of earthquake predictions. The author has contributed a 
number of other important works, but, particularly, a manual on 
seismology which is one of the best of its kind, and which summarizes 
a vast amount of present-day knowledge concerning seismic shocks 
and their distribution in space and time. He has also written a small 
volume on the “Origin of Earthquakes” which makes a valuable ad- 
dition to the subject. His works deserve to be known and utilized 
by all who are concerned with earthquake hazards and their relation 


to insurance. 











The New Competition and Insurance 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 31) 
all of the salesmen of all of these things (as 
though in a great combine) are in competition 
with the insurance companies and insurance 
agents. 


SALESMAN MEETS KEENEST COMPETITION 

And, mind you, while the competition of these 
several industries is keen, relentless, and in- 
tense in its sales and advertising campaigns for 
public notice and public favor; the actual sales 
competition is keenest at the point of contact 
where the salesman meets the man with a dol- 
lar to spend. The battle may be planned back 
in New York or Detroit or Hartford, but the 


first line trenches, the no-man’s land, is in your 
own home town. 

Of course, the more property—the more 
radios and automobiles, fine furnishings for his 
homes at the lake and on the boulevard, a man 
acquires—the more he has to insure provided 
some insurance agent gets to him and sells him 
insurance while he has money left with which 
to pay the premium. 

That’s the rub. 

In this new competition, more than ever be- 
fore, insurance must be sold. So many wonder- 
ful things are beckoning for the property own- 
er’s dollar that he will (if not prevented by 
an agent) forget his insurance needs. If he 
does not go without any insurance he is tempted 
to carry only such protection as his banker 


or other creditors demand for the protection 
of mortgage interests. However he is not per- 
mitted to lose sight of the demand for his dol- 
lars to buy the hats and dresses; the second 
car, or the new invention which his family is 
clamoring to have and which he, too, secretly 
longs to possess. He is human and wants to 
keep up with the Joneses. 
Nor is that all. 


Prepcinc Next YEAR’s INCOME 
The new competition cannot be satisfied with 
the few dollars in a man’s pocket. It is esti- 
mated that five thousand million dollars of our 
1926 purchasing power was spent in 1925, and 
there is no sign that next year’s income is not 
as heavily pledged this year. Automobiles, ra- 
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dios, pianos, washing machines, oil heaters, elec- 
tric ice boxes, furniture, engagement rings, 
books, furs, clothes and thousands of other 
things are being sold on the dollar down basis. 
Insurance is not sold that way, but insurance 
will not be sold in the kinds and in the amounts 
called for by the normal increase of wealth, un- 
less pains are taken and plans laid to go out and 
convince your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers that insurance on what they now have 
comes ahead of buying more things upon which 
to take chances with possible loss. Indeed, 
many insurance men are convinced that there 
will soon be no leavings for the local agent 
who puts his faith in the renewals that just 
come to him. It’s like longing for a return of 
the good old days, which are gone forever. 

It will not do to think that this picture of ths 
new competition is a man of straw, set up to 
be knocked down by advertising or by an adver- 
tising man. 

It is natural and quite proper to think of ad- 
vertising in connection with the new competi- 
tion because advertising has been used, on a 
tremendous scale, by these industries that have 
been named to do quickly the things it would 
once have taken generations to accomplish. 

Advertising, the urge to buy now, and pay 
another day, spread in such tantalizing manner 
by newspaper, and by the weekly and monthly 
periodical of both mass and class circulation, is 
keeping up and intensifying the new competi- 
tion. 

Out of the clamor of this new competition 
has come what advertising men call mass think- 
ing. This is the kind of thinking that will re- 
sult in another craze like radio; or a fad like 
bobbed hair; or motor bus transportation; or 
prohibition or golf; or prize-fighting; short 
skirts; two cars to a family; more pictures in 
newspapers; oil burners; refrigeration. All of 
these things are the result of mass_ thinking. 
Mass thinking has shown up clearly since the 
war, and insurance agents are realizing the 
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possibility and desirability of directing mass 
thinking along lines of sounder insurance prac- 
tice and toward adequate insurance protection 
as a safeguard against the shocks and hurts of 
business calamity. 

But property owners will not think about in- 
surance as a business having a claim upon a 
larger part of their purchasing power, until in- 
surance gives them facts and arguments to 
think about. 

A quarter of a century ago men became con- 
vinced of the fallacy of secrecy in business and 
began to invite the public to get acquainted with 
all kinds of business through the medium of 
business papers, newspapers, magazines, and 
printed books. 

If time permitted, you could probably be in- 
terested in a general review of what the lead- 
ing industries are doing with advertising under 
the new competition. But it is a big story and 
cannot be told in a few minutes. 

Thirteen big industries are successfully com- 
peting for their share of the consumers’ dollar 
by co-operative action, which includes associa- 
tional advertising. The mere mention of the 
names of these industries will bring to mind 
what is being done by them in self-protection 
or to widen markets. The thirteen leading in- 
dustries using advertising as a major sales force 
are the: 

Automotive; building materials; clothing; 
electrical; financial; food; fuel; furniture; 
household equipment; jewelry; leather; linens; 
paint and varnish. 


The first of this year some sixty industries, in- 
cluding the thirteen leaders, were actively ad- 
vertising and conducting collateral forms of 
promotional work. Ten more had started their 
initial campaigns to the consumer, and as the 
year opened nine more were on the verge of 
starting. So a total of at least seventy-eight 
industries were doing something about the new 
competition—making it so much harder for in- 
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surance to get its share of the property hold- 
er’s dollar. 

Let’s take insurance and study that. It is 9” 
reasonable and a safe assumption to say that 
the leaders in the business realize that working — 
as a unit, any industry, even insurance, at a” 
slight cost in comparison with the benefits to be | 
derived, can open up its markets and intensify ~ 
its sales far beyond the powers of its individual 
members working separately and purely com. 
petitively. 4 

The insurance executives know that insurance 
is adversely affected by the appeals of these 
leading industries to the consumer for his dol- 
lar. They know, because they, too, are con- 
sumers, how each industry is striving for a place | 
on the family’s budget. : 

If you will analyze your own experience you~ 
will realize that people, when they spend their 
money, go through two processes of thought. 
First you think of the things you have been led 
or educated to consider your basic needs. For — 
example, you say, “Shall we have a radio?” ” 
If you and your family decide yes, the second — 
process of thought is, “Whose radio?” First, | 
“Shall we paint our house?” Second, “Whose © 
paint?” And so on over the list of wants. 

And unless some selling influence or public — 
opinion leads the people of your community to © 
the first process of thought in connection with — 
insurance, “Do we need more life insurance?” 7 
or “Are we adequately insured against less by | 
fire?” there will be no financial provision for ” 
insurance and no favorable reception when you © 
call on those prospects. 
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December 31, 1926 
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Admitted Assets 
| eee 
Surplus..... 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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